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Only one car maker in the world guarantees its engine for 
as long as the rotary'engine Mazda. Rolls-Royce. 



RX-4 Hardtop 




Tough engine. Tough car. 


The Mazda rotary-engine 

warranty states that the 't 
basic engine block and \A ™ 
internal parts will be free 
of defects, with normal use^^ 
and prescribed mainte- ■" 
nance, for 50,000 miles or I 

three years, whichever P, 

occurs first, or Mazda will fix it free. 

This non-transferable warranty is free on 
all new rotary-engine Mazdas sold and 
serviced in the continental United States. 


The RX-4 Wagon The only thoroughly 
— _ luxurious wagon today that 
combines room, comfort 
and smooth, quick, 
gutsy rotary-engine 
-—performance A gem. 


The RX-3. An automatic transmission, air conditioning and a 
radio are the Mazda RX-3's only factory options. Everything else 

is standard, including fantastic _ 

rotary-engine performance 

Yet the RX-3 is the lowest Jgm \ ~ \ 

priced rotary-engine Pi ' - Ifl '■ 

Mazda. An j^r | 


The RX-4. It makes you wonder if 
any other car in its class, is in its class. 
An extraordinarily comfort- 
able - super-performing 
car. The most luxurious 
rotary-engine car 


The Rotary Pickup. The world s first and 
only rotary-engine pickup. It s 
designed to outpull and outper- /> 
form any other small pickup built ; . 

today. It's the pickup with 
pickup. ^—" 



Indispensable reference volumes 
that belong in every sports library 


Take all 4 for only*7 



[Publishers’ list prices total $59.80| 


HOW MEMBERSHIP WORKS 

• Fifteen timcsaycai (about every three and .1 half weeks) we 
will send you, without charge, the Sports Illustrated Hook 
Club News, a scouting report on the best spoils books avail¬ 
able. The News describes the upcoming Selection as well as 
many Alternates. To receive the Selection, you do nothing; it 
will be sent to you automatically. II you want an Alternate—or 
no book at all—notify us on the reply form provided and return 
the form in time to reach us by the date specified. 

• If, because "i late mail delivery "i the News, you receive a 
Selection without having had at least ten days to decide whether 
you want it. that Selection may be returned at Club expense. 

• As a member you need buy only four Selections or Alternates 
out of the hundred or so that will be offered to you during the 
next year, most at prices averaging considerably less than reg¬ 
ular publishers' prices. 


Sporls Illustrated Book Club 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17012 


Sports Illustrated' Book Club 

OPERATED BY Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 

Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17012 5-SB174-4-1 

Please enroll me as a member of the Spoi ls Illustrated Bixik Club and send 
me The Sports Encyclopedia: Pro Football. The Sports Encyclopedia: Base¬ 
ball. The Modern Encyclopedia of Basketball and The Complete Encyclo¬ 
pedia of Ice Hockey, billing me only S7 for all lour volumes (publishers' list 
prices total S59.S0). 1 agree to purchase at least four additional Selections or 
Alternates during the coming year, paying in most cases special members' 
prices. My membership is cancelable any tune after 1 buy the lour additional 
books. A shipping charge is added to all shipments. 
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The Sports Encyclopedia: Pro Football is the 

first complete statistical record of the pro game 
—a major compilation of facts and figures cover¬ 
ing all field action since 1933. Included arc his¬ 
torical summaries, full individual and team 
achievements in all categories, comprehensive 
information on every player, and exciting stories 
of championships and Super Bowls. 496 pages. 
Publisher's list price: $14.95 


The Sports Encyclopedia: Baseball is an indis¬ 
pensable guide that presents complete statistics 
relating to every player on every major league 
team from the dead ball years (beginning in 1901) 
right down to the present day and the designated 
hitter.This remarkable reference work will settle 
all your arguments, even answer those "trivia" 
questions about our national pastime. 478 pages. 
Publisher’s list price: $14.95 


The Modern Encyclopedia of Basketball is, in 

the words of Walter Kennedy, Commissioner of 
the NBA, a "definitive work [that] has combined 
the human story of the game—its players, its 
teams, its coaches—with an awesome array of 
vital statistics and dramatic, historic photo¬ 
graphs." Features year-hy-ycar coverage of the 
colleges and the pros (NBA and ABA). 547 pages. 
Publisher's list price: $14.95 


The Complete Encyclopedia of Ice Hockey 

has been acclaimed by Clarence S, 
Campbell, President ol the NHL, as 
a "truly prestigious addition to 
the literature of the game." It 
brings you an incredibly 
complete picture of both 
the NHL and the WHA 
trom their beginnings, with 
the record of every man 
who ever wore the jersey of 
a team in either league. 

Over 200 photographs, 702 pages. 
Publisher's list price: $14.95 











Which Titleist 
is going to give you the 
most distance? 


Regular 

Titleist 

Watch a really good player. 

If your drives go noticeably 
lower than his, the Regular 
Titleist is the ball that’s going 
to give you the most distance. 
Or you may be an excellent 
golfer who hits the ball high, 
but without a great deal of 
backspin. The Regular 
Titleist is the best ball for you, 
too. The Regular Titleist’s 
unique dimple pattern is 
designed to add yards to 
average drives by boosting 
the ball up into a higher, 
longer trajectory- The Regu¬ 
lar Titleist’s thin balata cover, 
together with Titleist’s special 
wound construction, liquid 
center, and aerodynamically 
designed dimple pattern, all 
add up to extra distance, extra 
accuracy, and Titleist's 
famous click and feel. 


ProTrajectory 

Titleist 

If, like many good golfers, you 
hit the ball high, the Pro Tra¬ 
jectory Titleist is the longest 
golf ball you can play. Many 
good golfers, including most 
of the pros, don’t always need 
the extra height that’s built 
into the Regular Titleist, since 
they tend to hit their drives 
high and hard. They want a 
“borer," a ball that stretches 
out a strong drive for max¬ 
imum yardage under all 
conditions. Like the Regular 
Titleist, the Pro Trajectory 
Titleist has a thin balata 
cover, Titleist wound con¬ 
struction, liquid center, and 
aerodynamically designed 
dimple pattern. So you get 
the extraordinary perform¬ 
ance characteristics that 
have always been associated 
with Titleist. 


Durable DT 
Titleist 

If you’re willing to exchange 
the special feel and sensitivity 
of balata for the durability of 
Surlyn , the remarkable DT 
Titleist is the distance ball for 
you. It is the only durable ball 
on the market today that com¬ 
petes with the balls normally 
played on the tour. In a short 
time the DT Titleist has built 
an unusually enthusiastic fol¬ 
lowing among golfers who 
like durability. And their en¬ 
thusiasm is not a matter of 
faith. When you play the DT 
Titleist, you can tell it is a 
high-performance ball. It has 
an extra-thin Surlyn" -cover, 
Titleist's special wound con¬ 
struction, and Titleist’s aero¬ 
dynamically designed dimple 
pattern. The result is the 
longest, most accurate durable 
ball you can play. 


For a full brochure on how to get extra distance with Titleist balls, ask your pro 
or write Acushnet Sales Co., P.O. Box B 965, New Bedford, MA. 02741, 

ACUSHNET GOLF EQUIPMENT V# 
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34 Baseball 1975 

As another season hatches. Ron Flm- 
rite toresees the game's continuing ap¬ 
peal while noting that the players and 
some estranged fans had better patch 
things up; photographer Tomas Sennett 
turns an imaginative lens on the Ori¬ 
oles; the SI staff scouts the major 
league teams and makes a lew picks 
that may raise your eyebrows; and Roy 
Blount Jr. examines the phenomenon of 
Steve Garvey, the Dodger who says he 
was born to be one. and a man whose 
virtues are more 1955 than 1975. 



18 Wooden’s Last Hurrah 

His decision to become the Wiz-That-Was 
added an extra filip to the NCAA finals 

by Curry Kirkpatrick 

22 Jack Shows He’s No Master Past 

Gary Player made his 1975 U.S. debut and 
found that Nicklaus is still king 

by Dan Jenkins 

24 Stirring Up the Derby Burgoo 

Foolish Pleasure was beaten in Florida, 
making the Kentucky Derby wide open 

by Tex Maute and Whitney Tower 

26 The Class with a Lot of Class 

Standout rookies in the NBA and ABA 
contributed to topsy-turvy standings 

by Pat Putnam 

78 That Old Gang ot Mine 

An alumnus remembers the wacky and 
wonderful 1934 Cardinals. First ot a series 

by Leo Durocher with Ed Linn 


The departments 

11 Scorecard 75 Curling 

63 TV/Radio 99 For the Record 

66 Lacrosse 100 19th Hole 

69 Swimming 

Credits on page 99 


Next Week 

ON RINK AND COURT the pro seasons end in a 
flurry of jostling for the playoffs. Mark Mulvoy 
looks ahead toward hockey's championships 
and Pat Putnam outlines the surprising makeup 
of NBA and ABA postseason play. 

IN BELLY AND BICEP, Vasili Alexeyev is clear¬ 
ly a well-rounded man. and after an unprece¬ 
dented visit to the world's greatest weight lift¬ 
er's home in the U.S.S.R., William Johnson re¬ 
veals the mountainous range of his talents. 


SPORTS 11LUSTBATED it publuhed weekly o.cepl on* iltu« at year pi.) by 
Timeinc 541 N TairoankaCl.Chicago.III.606It;principalott.ce Rockefeller 
Cir„ N Y . N T. 10020. J. R Shopfey. President. C J Grum. Treasurer. C B.Bear. 
Socton-y. Second CU» pottag* paid at Chicago III and ai additional mailing oI- 
licoi Authorized at Mcond-dtu mail by Ihe Pott OU.co 0«pi. Ottawa Canada 
•nd lot paymanl of pottage in caah, Subscription price in th* U.S. * 14.00 a year. 


• 197$ TIME INC AU. RIGHTS RESERVED. REPRODUCTION IN WHOLE OR IN PART WITHOUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED 
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We started it all with 
a clean ashtray. 

Now No.2 in size is No.l in service. 



(We didn’t really have much else to work 
with in those days.) But soon, trying harder 
led us to try out some better things. With 
these results: 

Avis gives you the Fast Car Rental. Ask 
us lor your Iree Wizard Number. It lets our 
Wizard Number Express Serv ice deliver 
your keys and car with unbeatable speed. 

Avis has newer cars than our biggest 
competitor. We replace our cars every 7 to 8 
months, on the average, instead ol every year. 

Avis gets you out of your car and on your 
way faster than they do. Because, in just 75 
seconds, the Wizard can produce the only fully typed, 
computer-accurate rental agreement in the business. 

Trying harder: It’s given you a lot. (It’s done pretty well lor us, too.) 

Avis 

Avis rents all makes...features cars engineered by Chrysler, 


© Avis Rent A C»r System. Ine., 1975 




Made in 

Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


Most American vodkas 
seem Russian. 


Made in 
Leningrad, Russia. 


Stolichnaya is different. It Is Russian. 

Stolichnaya is the only vodka imported from Russia. It's the most expensive vodka you 
can buy and worth the price. It's a matter of good taste. 


STOLICHNAYA (Slfit-it£h-naya) Vodka. 00 and 100 proof, distilled Iron) pain Imported by Monsieur Henri Wines Ltd, New York. NY The Only Vodka imported from Russia. 












\bur lawn mower inspired 
a new kind of grass. 


The grass is Pennfine Perennial 
Ryegrass. Pennsylvania State Uni¬ 
versity developed it. Your lawn 
mower inspired it. 

Penn State's turf agronomists 
set out to breed a fine-leafed pe¬ 
rennial ryegrass that could stand 
up to your mower and look good, 
cutting after cutting, all summer 
long. Pennfine is the grass they 
were after. 

Ordinary ryegrasses take a 
rough, ragged cut. This leaves 
stringy, fibrous ends which quickly 
turn brown. When that happens, 
your lawn loses its well-groomed 
look. No amount of water or ferti¬ 
lizer can bring it back. 

Pennfine is completely different. 
It was bred for soft fibres that take 




Clean-cutting Pennfine An ordinary ryegrass 


a smooth, clean cut. And when the 
cut is clean, the grass stays green. 

You'll find Pennfine in high 
quality grass seed mixtures and 
sod. And. because even the best 
lawn mowers can be tough on 
grass, it's worth looking for That's 
clean-cutting Pennfine Perennial 
Ryegrass. 





Why Puerto Rico is unique 
as a place for manufacturers 
to make more profits 

by Malcolm S. Forbes 


The President and Editor-in-Chief 
of Forbes magazine tells how a 
unique relationship with theUnited 
States allows Puerto Rico to pro¬ 
vide manufacturers with advan¬ 
tages for profits that they won’t 
find anywhere else in the world. 

Read his “fact and comment,” 
then send the coupon below for 
more details. 

Puerto Rico is unique in all the 
world—and I don’t mean for tourists, 
although it is that. 

I mean from the U.S. manufac¬ 
turer’s point of view. 

I call Puerto Rico “unique" 
because of a very practical set of cir¬ 
cumstances there that encourage 
employment and growth and a decent 
profit for manufacturers. 

Saw economic wonders 
In 1958 1 first saw the economic 
wonders the people of Puerto Rico 
were bringing about. 

My wife and I, on a visit to Puerto 
Rico, asked a mutual friend to arrange 
a meeting with Governor Luis Munoz 
Marin. This was the man who started 
it all. And this was the period when 
their economic development program 
was beginning to show its first signifi¬ 
cant signs of success. With Munoz as 
our guide, we learned about it firsthand. 

A gamble they had to take 

Munoz named the program Operation 
Bootstrap. And he told us what a big 
gamble it was on the part of the people 
of Puerto Rico. But it was a gamble 
they realized they had to take. 

Puerto Rico, with its dying one- 
crop economy and its exploding popu¬ 
lation, was down and out by 1940. The 
island was labeled “The Stricken Land." 

But by the late 50’s, however, indus¬ 
try had surpassed agriculture as a 
source of income. And I could see that 
the effort to lift the island literally by 



M alcolmS. Forbes. President arui 

Editor-In-Chief of Forbes magazine, 
has been described as 

"... perhaps our leading business-watcher." 

its bootstraps had many people turned 
on both here and there. 

Something for everyone 
And for good reason. Operation Boot¬ 
strap was working. Why? Not out of 
idealism. But because it offered then 
and in fact offers now something for 
everyone involved. The Government, 
which wants to improve the economy 
of the island. The workers, who need 
jobs. And manufacturers, who see the 
benefits of this kind of close co¬ 
operation. 

The people at Puerto Rico’s 
Economic Development Administra¬ 
tion (they call themselves “Fomento") 
can give all the pertinent facts and 
figures. 

But I can tell you that Puerto Rico 
offers 100% tax exemption to qualified 
manufacturers. That Puerto Rico offers 
duty-free entry to the United States. 
That there is an abundant supply of 
workers ready to go to work tomorrow. 

I suggest that if you are looking for 
a new plant site, you would be making 
a mistake if you did not include Puerto 
Rico in your list of locations. 9 9 


Puerto Rico’s 
Unique Benefits 

Puerto Rico is a Commonwealth freely 
associated with the U.S. through a 
compact of union which elevated the 
island from territorial status in 1952. 
Puerto Rico offers manufacturers: 

1. No federal taxes. Federal taxes 
on corporate profits do not apply. 

2. 100% exemption from all 
local taxes. No tax on corporate in¬ 
come, real or personal property. No 
excise or city taxes. Up to 30 years. 

3. 100,000 workers available. 
With an unemployment rate that ex¬ 
ceeds 12%, the people of Puerto Rico 
need work. There are over 100,000 
ready to start immediately. 

4. Fast training programs. Gov¬ 
ernment-sponsored programs train 
workers for sophisticated jobs. 

5. Quick, profitable start-up. 
Figures show that most manufacturers 
in Puerto Rico have arrived at a profit¬ 
able bottom line in just six to nine 
months after starting up. 

Send for free Plant Site Kit 

Get more information. Fill out the 
coupon below and send it to us now. 


Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
Economic Development Administration 
Dept. S1-1, 1290 Ave. of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10019 

I’d like to find out more about the unique 
advantages Puerto Rico offers as a plant I 
site within the U.S. Please send free Plant | 
Site Kit with facts and figures. 

The products 1 might be interested in 
manufacturing in Puerto Rico are: 


Name. 

Title- 


Company. 
Address- 
City_ 



® 1975, Cunmnwcalth ot Puerto R» 









Stress 


Time for a 
different brand of 
vitamin 


STRESSTABS 600 High Potency Stress 
Formula Vitamins from Lederle 
Laboratories. A different brand of 
vitamin because it was formulated 
specifically to treat vitamin 
deficiencies caused by physiological 
stress and its potentially debilitating 
nutritional consequences. 

You may be under stress. For some 
people, stress may come in small 
and harmless doses. For others, it 
may reach a level harmful to their 
nutritional health. For example: 

People who work too hard and don't 
eat right. People who drink too much. 

People who are or have been ill. If you're one 
of these people, you may be headed for a 
vitamin deficiency. 

Why stress can rob you of vitamins. Your body 
may respond to the increased nutritional 
demands of stress by using up more vitamins 
than it normally does, specifically, the 
water-soluble vitamins-B-complex and C. 


Unfortunately, your body doesn't store 
these vitamins for emergency use. 
Under stress, it may need more of them 
than your daily meals provide. 

Meeting your special stress vitamin 
needs. Many doctors prescribe 
STRESSTABS 600 to replace stress 
vitamin losses. It can satisfy your 
above-normal water-soluble vitamin 
demands because it provides 
above-normal amounts—600 mg 
Vitamin C. plus a unique formulation 
of B-vitamins and other important 
nutrients. 

Talk to the experts. Ask your doctor 
and pharmacist what they think of this 
different brand of vitamin. Now available at 
all drugstores without a prescription. 

Stresstabs 600 

High Potency Stress Formula Vitamins 

A product of Lederle Laboratories 


Stresstabs GOO 

High Potency 
Stress formula Vitamins 
aF.COMMENDED INI A 
daily or as directed 0y the V0* 


60 TABLETS 
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Baseball’s back and Sports lllustrated's got it. All ol it. 

Every week, acres of great color pictures. Game stories that sizzle 
with action. Scouting reports, predictions, profiles of the stars, sur¬ 
prising baseball features, the whole ball of horsehide. 

And the beauty is, we'll hand you total baseball from here to the 
World Series for just peanuts. 

Sign on for as many weeks of Sports Illustrated as 
you want for just 1 9C an issue. Anything from 30 to 
100 weeks. Now that's a great pitch! 


Example: 35 weeks will cost you a mere $6.65. For just pennies a 
week, you're getting Basball '75 plus all the hottest action in all the 
rest of sports. The Indy 500, The Derby, .golf, tennis, sailing, track, 
football, basketball, hockey, everything. 

But right now. baseball's in the air. And there's just no way you can 
catch the whole season unless you're getting Sports Illustrated 
every week. 

Use the attached card to tell us how many weeks of action you want. 
But don't let it slide. Mail the card today. 


If the card is missing, write lo Sports Illustrated. Time 6 Lite Building. Chicago. Illinois 60611 
This rale Is good in U.S. only. In Canada you may subscribe to 30 weeks of Sports Illustrated for ST. 













Award your car the 
Blue Max. 


Your car deserves all the care you can give it. 
So give it Blue Max.™ A superior grade car wax 
containing imported Carnauba wax and the finest 
silicones and cleaning agents available. 

For a deep, rich shine that outlasts repeated 
detergent washings and protects against road 
debris, weather and corrosion. 

Blue Max is easy to apply, too. And you can get 
it in any one of four convenient forms. 

Award your car the Blue Max 
luster today. Your car will wear 
it proudly. 

Available at leading NAPA 
and independent automotive 
parts stores. 



BMKIAtK 

by JONATHAN YARDIEY 


A MOVEABLE FAMINE: HUNGERING FOR 
FAME BEYOND DAVENPORT AND PALATKA 


Pat Jordan has chosen as an epigraph for 
his third book a passage from Ernest Hem¬ 
ingway's posthumous memoir, A Moveable 
Feast. He has chosen wisely and well: "With 
so many trees in the city, you could see the 
spring coming each day until a night of 
warm wind would bring it suddenly in one 
morning. Sometimes the heavy cold rain 
would beat it back so that it would seem 
that it would never come and that you were 
losing a season out of your life . . . when 
the cold rains kept on and killed the spring, 
it was as though a young person had died 
for no reason. 

"Life had seemed so simple that morn¬ 
ing when I had wakened and found the 
false spring. . . 

A False Spring is the title of Jordan's book 
(Dodd, Mead, S7.95), and it is indeed about 
"losing a season out of your life." Jordan 
has written a sports memoir unlike any oth¬ 
er, a painfully introspective look at the 
glittering hopes of his youth and the three 
minor league seasons in which those hopes 
were crushed. 

That Jordan’s book is about failure rath¬ 
er than success is enough to make it unusual 
in any sports library; we have, traditionally, 
liked our sports literature to be about he¬ 
roes and how they got that way. But the dis¬ 
tinction of A False Spring does not lie in its 
mere difTcrcntncss. It is admirable on a num¬ 
ber of more important counts: as a consid¬ 
eration of what it means to own the gift of 
talent and then to abuse it, as an account of 
the passage from boyhood to maturity, 
and—Jordan's own career notwithstand¬ 
ing—as a celebration of the joys of baseball. 

Today, Jordan is one of our most admired 
sportswriters, the author in recent years of 
two fine books. Black Coach and The Suit¬ 
ers of Spring. But a couple of decades ago 
he was a high-school pitcher possessed of a 
formidable fastball, a smoothly synchro¬ 
nized delivery and big-league ambitions. 
When he signed with the Milwaukee Braves 
in 1959, at the age of IR, he got a S45.000 
bonus, his picture taken with Warren Spahn, 
and an assignment to join the McCook 
Braves of the Class D Nebraska State 
League. 

He wa§ a callow and arrogant youth; he 
arrived in McCook wholly persuaded that 
he would bring the league to its knees and 
move on to greater things within a fortnight. 
Almost immediately, however, the pattern 
that was to characterize his professional ca- 


,and. Kentucky A Subsidiary oi A 







rccr was set: one good game in every four. 
He was utterly without consistency: not hav¬ 
ing the patience or discipline to refine his 
craft to develop control and savvy to com¬ 
plement his fastball he shifted wildly from 
triumph to disaster. 

The next year, playing in Davenport, 
Iowa, Jordan experienced a moment that, he 
realizes in retrospect, illuminates his entire 
career. He was pitching against the most re¬ 
spected hitler on the opposition, and he was 
humbling him: “I just threw fastball after 
fastball, and he kept swinging as hard as he 
could, falling to one knee each time. The 
sight of him on one knee was what I pitched 
for. I loved such moments even more than a 
satisfying career. . . . My career was no 
esthetically well-made movie rising action, 
climax, denouement. It was a box strewn 
with unnumbered slides. ... I was seldom 
able to sustain such moments for nine in¬ 
nings. I would pilch four, five, six innings of 
beautiful baseball and then would lose it all." 

As his career crumbled. Jordan became 
increasingly distant, abrasive and tempera¬ 
mental. He was so completely absorbed in 
himself that he missed, ignored or rejected 
friendly overtures from others—a girl in Ne¬ 
braska, a landlord in Iowa, a pitching coach 
in Georgia. It is he says, an aloofness he 
has not lost: "As 1 go about my ordinary 
day. I'll wonder, now, what people arc pass¬ 
ing, unseen, through my life, only to be re¬ 
membered years later with a warmth I never 
felt at their moment of passing." 

Jordan finished his brief career with the 
Palatka (Fla.) Azaleas. He was married by 
then and growing up: he realized that his 
dream was over, and he was playing out the 
string. He ends his story with a question that 
has haunted many a washed-up player: 
"What would I be without baseball?" The 
answer, need it be said, is in this book. 

Jordan's false spring was over. But he 
learned from it a lesson he summarizes as 
he describes all those who have failed: 
"Those who had gone away had learned, 
many for the first lime, how to lose. And 
what they'd lost was the first, the purest and 
the most precious dream they could ever 
have. They'd lost perpetual youth, inno¬ 
cence, the dream of playing a little boys' 
game for the rest of their lives. In their minds 
no dream would ever equal that, and so no 
future loss would ever affect them in the way 
that first one had. When they returned home, 
then, it was with an indifference to loss and 
with grace to shrug off defeat in a way those 
who never challenged that dream could ever 
do." 

Is that a romantic view, a senlimentaliza- 
tion of the baseball dream and those who 
dream it? Perhaps so. Yet it is a hard truth, 
one many American men refuse to acknowl¬ 
edge. That Jordan reached this insight 
through baseball is less important than that 
he reached it at all, and that he has written 
so eloquently of his passage to it. END 





A fine addition to any penthouse, 
townhouse, triplex or estate. 

For people who deny themselves nothing 
Tanqueray Gin. A singular experience. 


PRONOUNCE IT "TANKER-RAY" DISTILLED & BOTTLED IN LONDON. 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 
94.6 PROOF. IMPORTED BY SOMERSET IMPORTERS LTD.. NY 











Denim Knits—A unique doubleknit twill of 80% Dacron* polyester and 20% Orion" acrylic is the perfect 
combination for the denim-like look of this “Contempo Western” jacket (about $33) and slacks (about $23) 
featuring contrast stitching and pearl-like snaps. The “Stockman" shirt (about $ 14) completes another great 
“Tops & Bottoms” idea from The Lee Company, 640 Fifth Ave., N.V. 10019. T 
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Edited b> ANDREW CRICHTON 


THIS IS DRAMA? 

“Ladies and gentlemen [time-out], you 
no doubt are wondering [time-out] why 
I have brought all of you [time-out] to¬ 
gether this evening, [time-out]. I am now 
[time-out] going to reveal [time-out] 
what killed basketball [time-out]. Too 
many [time-out] time-outs in the last two 
minutes." 

TWANG WHEN THE TWAIN MEET 

Although the quality of Japanese base¬ 
ball continues to improve—it is now con¬ 
sidered superior to the play in the top 
U.S. minors—what impressed their hosts 
most about the visiting Chunichi Drag¬ 
ons and Tokyo Giants in Florida spring¬ 
training camps this winter was their con¬ 
ditioning. Although it was winter in 
Japan, too, the Japanese arrived ready 
to play and none of them complained ol 
aches or pains or appeared to get hurt. 
Were they hiding their frailties, or were 
they as healthy as they seemed? 

They were and are plain healthy, said 
Chunichi Manager Wally Yonamine in 
Tokyo last week, and one reason is Ja¬ 
pan’s almost obsessive interest in calis¬ 
thenics. “With the Japanese, exercise is 
something as essential or ubiquitous as 
their morning bowl of bean-paste soup," 
said the Hawaii-born Yonamine, who 
has spent 24 of his 50 years in Japan. 
They begin as kindergartners and can¬ 
not kick the habit even in old age. In¬ 
stead of coffee breaks in government or 
corporate headquarters, daily at 10 and 
3 a shockingly rhythmic air will be piped 
out on the public-address system and ev¬ 
erybody from directors to computer key 
punchers will break away from their 
desks and plunge into five energetic min¬ 
utes of calisthenics. 

The habits of a lifetime arc even more 
ingrained in ballplayers, said Shigeo Na- 
gashima, the Tokyo Giants’ new man¬ 
ager. The American major-leaguers 
could emulate the Japanese, he said, “but 
in the final analysis . . . the cultural 
shock would be too great to make it re¬ 
alistic for our American colleagues.” He 


was referring to jisliu rensliu— literally, 
independent training. In mid-January, 
after the close of the New Year holidays, 
Japanese players go to the mountains in 
small groups and run up and down the 
slopes, bathe in icy water and sometimes 
indulge in Zen meditation for hours on 
end. By the time they show up for spring 
training they are in tip-top shape. 

But the Japanese may be getting soft. 
Both Yonamine and Nagashima fell in 
love with the "heavenly"’ sunshine of 
Florida. So did SadaharuOh, the Giants’ 
renowned slugger, who left Vero Beach 
in marvelous shape. Back home in To¬ 
kyo, though, the weather suddenly was 
too cold for him and twang!—he pulled 
a thigh muscle. He was sidelined until last 
Sunday’s season opener. 

FIVE MORE YEARS 

In Maryland, new license plates arc is¬ 
sued every five years. Bill Burton, out¬ 
doors editor of the Baltimore Evening 
Sun and an outspoken critic of persistent, 
broad-spectrum insecticides, recently re¬ 
ceived his: DDT 432. 

ALIEN CORN 

At last month’s NCAA indoor track and 
field championships, many administra¬ 
tors, among them Don Canham, athlet¬ 
ic director at the University of Michigan, 
were hardly overjoyed to see foreign ath¬ 
letes take nine of 15 titles. Canham said, 
"We’re getting a bunch of semipros who 
have competed three or four years 
abroad before enrolling in American col¬ 
leges. . . . My big beef is the age dif¬ 
ference, with seasoned foreigners of 25 
or 26 competing against our teen-agers." 

How soon we forget. Back in the 1950s 
and '60s, when Michigan was more of a 
track power and Canham was the coach, 
at least one of his best three athletes in 
16 different indoor and outdoor events 
wasa foreign student. Among his BigTen 
champions and or school-record holders 
were sprinter Tom Robinson of the Ba¬ 
hamas, middle distance runner Tony 
Seth of British Guiana, miler Ergas Leps 


of Canada (via Estonia), distance run¬ 
ner Don McEwen of Canada, high jump¬ 
er Brendan O'Reilly of Ireland, long 
jumper Lester Bird of Antigua, discus 
thrower Ronal Nilsson of Sweden and 
pole vaulter Eeles Landstrom of Finland. 
There were lesser lights from Denmark, 
Norway and West Germany, and a host 
of Canadians. Nor were all of them short 
in the tooth. Landstrom was 28 when he 
finished competing. 

But this is not intended as criticism 
of Canham. In recruiting foreigners he 
may have improved the Olympic pros¬ 
pects of homegrown athletes by subject¬ 
ing them early to stiff international com¬ 
petition. Certainly U.S. trackmen did 
well in the Olympics of his coaching 
years. Not one of his foreign imports won 
a gold medal. 

END OF A PERFECT DAY 

Claude, a New Orleanian whose last 
name is not necessary to this story, was 



famed for his volcanic temper on the golf 
course, but on this beautiful day he was 
quiescent. No grimaces or gestures, no 
bodily contortions or excuses for errant 
woods and shanked irons, lost balls and 
missed putts—although all were there in 
their customary numbers. Claude played 
in perfect silence as his companions mar¬ 
veled at the course’s splendid condition, 
at fairways that were rolling, at greens 
that held. 

At the 10th, however, the light banter 
turned to apprehension. Claude hit three 
new Titleists into the lake: a blooper, a 
topper and a slice. He had never before 
produced a series of shots like this with- 
comlmitd 




with a McCulloch Chain Saw 


Save up to $90 or more a 
cord on firewood! When 
you cut your own firewood with 
your McCulloch you make big 
savings. And at most national 
forests you can cut fallen trees 
free, or for a nominal charge. 

For information, call your local 
U.S. Government Forest Service 
Office; or inquire from State 
Foresters, ^ ■. 

County mgOL " 

Extension 

Agents or r x 

County or A J 

City , -T* >'* 

Foresters. I ^ 

Save up to $75 on 

pruning! Pruning, limbing, 
brush-clearing, storm damage 
clean-up — all those jobs you've 
had to pay others to do — can 
be done quickly and easily with 
your super lightweight McCulloch. 



Mini Mac 25. Longest bar 
(12") in its price class, for 
easier, more professional cut¬ 
ting. Super light weight makes 
cutting easy and fun. Automatic 
oiling provides longer bar and 
chain life. And you really beat 
the crunch on price-a Mini Mac 
costs $30 less today than four 

yearsa9 °' $10995- 




Save up to 
S83 on fuel 
bills! Cut 
rising fuel 
costs by using your McCulloch- 
cut firewood to help 
heat your house Get 

25% more heat from _ 

your wood by cutting 
now and drying for fall use. 

M 

McCULLOCH 


Save up to $75 on patio 
furniture! Why pay high prices 
for redwood tables and benches, 
umbrella tables, other outdoor 
furniture, when 
it's so easy 
to build your<£^.^ 
own with a 
McCulloch? 

Join McCulloch’s Beat- 
the-Crunch Bunch now! 

Get the best deal in town on the 
finest saws around at your 
McCulloch Dealer. He's in the 
Yellow Pages under "Saws". 

Mac 10-10 Automatic. 

No wonder over 
1 million farm¬ 
ers. pros and 
weekend wood¬ 
cutters swear by| 

-f 

rpTirm;mTn n" ,,lJ 

our 10 Series 
saws — they'.re easy-to-handie, 
easy to work with, rugged and 
dependable. Professional 
features include full 16" bar, big 
3.3 cu. in. engine, automatic 
bar and chain oiling $209.95* 

'Manufacturer's suggested list price 














The fact that we like 
our work shows in our work. 


And we must like our work. 

A lot of us mechanics have been at it for more 
than 30 years. 

We've worked on just about every kind of prop 
and jet. And usually, because we work for Pan Am, 
we’ve had first crack at working on just about 


every new aircraft. (Pan Am was the airline that 
introduced the Boeing707and 747,and practical¬ 
ly every aircraft innovation.) 

Of course, we've never heard a passenger say. 
“1 like to fly Pan Am because of their mechanics! 
But we have heard pilots say it. 




The spirit of’75. 


See your Trav el Agent. 


SCORECARO romlnunl 


out spewing lava and ash on the sward. 
But on this memorable day, Claude was 
a study in rectitude. Carefully, almost 
tenderly, he put the offending club back 
in his golf bag, asked one of the four¬ 
some to see that the bag was returned to 
his locker in the clubhouse and, waving 
a sad, silent farewell, jumped into the 
lake. 

THE HONEYMOON IS OVER 

As it must to all men in baseball, the time 
came when Johnny Bench had to explain 
to his bride, model Vickie Chesser, the 
advantages of chewing tobacco during a 
game. 

“To start with,” the Cincinnati catch¬ 
er said, “the catcher’s mask offers prob¬ 
lems for sunflower seeds, which I enjoy. 
When you spit them out. they tend to 
hit the iron bars and pop back at you. 
They pile up below the lip, and that’s un¬ 
comfortable. 

“Bubble gum is tiring. You have to 
chew it all the time, and your face rubs 
against the mask. Worse, try to blow a 
bubble in a catcher’s mask. It can be a 
mess. 

“But with a chaw," Bench said reas¬ 
suringly, “you have everything. You can 
chew it occasionally or just let it sit there 
and rest. Between innings it gives you 
something to do in the dugout, and it’s 
great when you’re mad. You can spit, and 
get rid of your feelings. An ump would 
throw you out if you kicked dust on him 
or gave anybody the bird, but who is to 
say when you spit whether you're sore 
or just spitting for personal relief and sat¬ 
isfaction?” 

ORIGIN OF SPECIES 

A young man with tic pins to sell thought 
he had a captive audience in the bird 
watchers fluttering around Newbury- 
port-Salisbury, Mass, last week in hopes 
of catching sight of its exotic Arctic vis- 
itor.a Ross’gull (Sr <>re< ard, March 17). 
He misjudged the expertise of his audi¬ 
ence, however. The pins cost S3 and de¬ 
picted what an accompanying card de¬ 
scribed as “Ross’ gull . . . ’The Bird of 
the Century.’ ” But these birders weren't 
so gullible. They quickly spotted the fake 
as a cross between a herring gull and a 
tern. 

TESTING CLIMB 

There were some difficult moments be¬ 
fore a British Army expedition reached 
the top of Mt. Nuptse, at 25,800 feet the 


third-highest peak in the Everest trian¬ 
gle. Nuptse is unique in the Himalayas. 
Not only are there the usual hazards of 
height, avalanches and blizzards but the 
only route to the summit is a sheer face 
involving Alpine-style vertical rock 
climbing. At one point the expedition 
placed several climbers at 20,000 feet 
only to have them run out of food. Lat¬ 
er, after 300 man-days had been used to 
haul provisions to a point near the sum¬ 
mit, the camps farther down the moun¬ 
tain ran out of supplies. 

Disaster? Bad planning? Not really. 
This climb took place on a computer in 
a management consultant's office in Lon¬ 
don. Now, with all foreseeable problems 
solved in advance, the real thing is un¬ 
der way. If the computer was pro¬ 
grammed correctly and there are no 
unforeseen occurrences, the climbers 
should be clapping each other on the 
back and offering congratulations all 
around by the end of this month. 

HIS SHARE IN HIS CASTLE 

What to give the young married couple 
who have everything but money? A va¬ 
cation apartment for two weeks each 
year, guaranteed forever. With a view, it 
comes extra. 

This winter the Sea Pines Company of 
Hilton Head Island, S.C., an extensive 
playground of private homes and rental 
villas, introduced what it claimed was a 
new concept in resort realty, time-shar¬ 
ing. The idea got its start in Europe some 
2Vi years ago, and has been tried on a 
small scale at Lake Tahoe. In addition 
to selling condominium apartments to 
customers, which continues to be its main 
business. Sea Pines is offering the use of 
an apartment for a specified period, say 
two weeks in April, in perpetuity. The 
purchaser owns the apartment for the 
same two weeks for as long as he cares 
to. He also can will it to his children. 

The scheme is the child of inflation and 
hard times. With one-bedroom units at 
Sea Pines costing from $50,000 to S55,- 
000 and two-bedroom units in the S65,- 
000 to $70,000 range, there is no way 
many young couples—the age group 
most likely to be attracted to Sea Pines’ 
tennis courts, golf courses, marinas, sta¬ 
bles, bicycle trails, pools and ocean front¬ 
age—can afford them. With time-shar¬ 
ing, however, they can buy a one- 
bedroom apartment for two weeks in the 
winter, the least desirable season, for 
S2,900, or a two-bedroom unit for April 


and the summer, the peak times, for 
S5.800. Upkeep and fixed costs run to 
SI25 per year. A room at The Hilton 
Head Inn costs $210 a week to rent, and 
rentals from condominium owners run 
from SI23 to SI,344 a week. 

There are drawbacks. Time-sharers 
take a chance on the owners the other 
weeks of the year— 51 weeks will be sold, 
one will be reserved for repair and main¬ 
tenance—and unless they can trade 
weeks, they are locked into the same time 
slot. Further, management will not lift a 
hand to help rent the apartments, as it 
does for condominium owners. Still, the 
idea is catching hold. After six weeks, 120 
time segments have been sold in the three 
condominiums set aside for the experi¬ 
ment, and Sea Pines says it is processing 
several hundred other inquiries, some 
from parents w ho want to give the shares 
to their children. Jim Anthony, the man 
in charge, thinks it is possible that some¬ 
time in the future time-sharing might be 
the chief way most people buy their home 
away from home. 

GETTING TO THE COURT ON TIME 

Tommy Puckett, a Lexington, Ky. po¬ 
liceman, was scheduled to marry Julie 
Gaskin at 3 p.m. last Saturday. The in¬ 
vitations were already in the mail when 
the bridegroom realized to his dismay 
that the University of Kentucky-Syra- 
cuse NCAA semifinal game was sched¬ 
uled for the same day, same lime. With 
his fiancee’s consent he sent the wedding 
guests postcards bearing a picture of a 
basketball player, changing the time to 
2 p.m. and adding the postscript: “UK 
is No. I, Puckett-Gaskin Wedding No. 
2. Sec you at the church and tip-off, too. 
Julie and Tommy.” 

THEY SAID IT 

• Duke Snider, Montreal Expos coach, 
advising Pitcher Dennis Blair: “You 
know you're pitching well when the bat¬ 
ters look as bad as you do at the plate." 

• Carol Stallworth, former president of 
the WFL Birmingham Americans, on her 
new job: “What’s wrong with tending 
bar?” 

• Linda Cruttcnden, coach of the girls' 

basketball team at Dieruff High in Al¬ 
lentown, Pa., the state champion, pro¬ 
posing a'way of getting around a court 
order permitting boys to compete on 
girls’ teams: “Make the required uni¬ 
form skirts. I don't think the boys would 
want to play then." end 
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ft OLDSMOBILE 


STARFIRE, OMEGA: 

Surprising MPG in little cars, too. 

Starfire. with its 2-bbl. V6. got 19 mpg in city driving 
tests. 25 mpg in the highway test. What's more, no 
V8 compact topped Omega in city driving tests - 

15 mpg with the available 2-bbl. 260 V8-and its 
19 mpg in the highway test was a close second. 

OLDS CUTLASS V8s: 

Top MPG where it's toughest to get. 

City driving-toughest on gas economy—is where 
Cutlass with available 4-bbl 350 V8 outclassed all 
mid size competitors with V8s. Results? 15 mpg in 
the city test; 20 mpg in the highway test. 

OLDS DELTA 88: 

Top MPG in full-size family cars. 

EPA Buyer's Guide tests show Delta 88 at 14 mpg 
city and 18 mpg highway with the standard 4-bbl. 
350 V8—tops in its class, and as good as some 
mid-size cars, and even compacts, with V8s. 

OLDS NINETY-EIGHT: 

Top overall MPG in luxury cars. 

Oldsmobile's Ninety-Eight with standard 4-bbl 
Rocket 455 V8 achieved 12 mpg in the city test. 

16 mpg in the highway test—unsurpassed among 
America's most luxurious cars. 

TORONADO: 

Nice mileage you wouldn't expect. 

No car in its class could beat Toronado's 16 mpg 
in the highway driving test-and it scored a healthy 
11 mpg in the city driving test as well. 

P.S. OLDS DEALERS ARE 
DELIVERING GREAT DEALS, TOO. 

WHY NOT SEE YOURS TODAY? 


Check the test figures published in 
the EPA 1975 Buyer’s Guide: You’ll 
find on Olds delivered top gas 
mileage in its class more often 
than any other car—one more 
good reason to have an Olds around 
you, whatever size car you buy. 


Oldsmobile delivers: 


Good gas mileage 
in every size car. 


















inflation 


What a smart 
life insurance buyer 
can do about it. 


The Bankers Life, Consumer Services 
Des Moines, Iowa 50307 
Please mail me copies of your booklets on how 
to be an informed life insurance buyer. 

Same__ 

Address__ 

THE BANKERS LIFE 

BANKERS LIFE COMPANY OES MOINES, IOWA 50307 







Would it surprise you to learn that life 
insurance now costs less than it did ten, even 
twenty, years ago? 

Which, in this age of inflation, would 
seem to make it one of today’s best buys—as 
long as the buyer knows enough not to lose 
the advantage by having it cost him two or 
three times more than it should (and could) 
for the same policy. 

The Bankers Life believes you’re en¬ 
titled to get the most protection possible from 
your life insurance dollar. So we’re offering 
two timely booklets that will give you the 


basic facts you need to be an informed buyer. 
One compares different kinds of policies and 
their features without trying to influence 
your choice in any way. The other shows you 
how to compare companies and their costs. It 
doesn’t quote you prices—ours or anyone 
else’s—but you will be better prepared to 
select the right company for your family. . . 
even if you don’t choose us. 

And we promise, unless you ask, no 
one will call. Send for them now. Because in 
times like these knowing how to buy is one 
realistic answer to inflation. 













The whole family^ guide 
to saving natural gas. 


START BY TAKING A GOOD 
LOOK AROUND THE LIVING ROOM. 

Lowering the thermostat is an important way to 
save gas. Are the heating outlets clear so the 
gas heat can circulate? If not, shift the furniture 
a little. When you're not using the fireplace, be 
sure to close the flue. You can put the sun to 
work for you. too. Open the drapes to let the sun 
shine in. close them at night to keep out cold. 


IF YOU PLAN AHEAD. YOU CAN 
REALLY SAVE GAS IN THE KITCHEN. 


| One-place cooking is 
agood idea. If you're 
doing a roast, for in¬ 
stance, you can bake 
your potatoes in the 
oven too, instead of 
cooking them on top 
.. of the range. Don't 
I L_- preheatyouroven 
for any longer than 
you need to. When 
cooking vegetables, use small amounts of 
water and turn down the flame so they will 
simmer gently. Your beans and carrots aren't 
going to cook any faster at a galloping boil. 



DON’T LET GAS ENERGY GO DOWN THE 
DRAIN. IT'S MUCH TOO VALUABLE. 

It takes gas to heat hot water, so turn the fau¬ 
cets off tight. If you still have a drippy faucet, 
you probably need a new washer. Better get it— 
one small drip can add up to 3.280 gallons a 
year. At bath time, you can use less hot water 
and still have a good bath. Or if you happen to 
be a shower taker, maybe you can hurry things 
up and finish before the fifth chorus. 


KEEP THE GREAT OUTDOORS OUTDOORS. 



One of the most important gas-savers is a house 
with good insulation. If 
attic, you can save heat 
by insulating it. It's a 
good ideatocheckall 
your door and window 
frames and weather¬ 
strip wherever needed. 

You can save a lot of 
heat—and gas. too—by 
putting up storm win¬ 
dows and storm doors. 


GET THINGS ORGANIZED IN THE LAUNDRY. 


Plan to do full loads in your washer and dryer. 
Your gas dryer will work more efficiently if you 
always clean the lint filter after every load. 


IT HELPS IF YOU KNOW YOUR WAY 
AROUND THE FURNACE ROOM. 



If you have a forced-air 
system, check the fur¬ 
nace filter about once a 
month. If it's dirty, re- 
place it. You save gas 
when the furnace works 
efficiently, so call your 
dealer, or contractor, 
and have it checked 
at least once a year. 


These may sound like small things, but if 
we all do them, it will add up to worthwhile 
savings of America's natural gas resources. 


USE GAS WISELY. IT’S CLEAN ENERGY 
FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW. ACAitrs^" A 
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WHAT A WIZ 
OF A WIN IT WAS 

Led by Richard Washington's 28 points, UCLA defeated Kentucky 92-85 
to give John Wooden a wonderful retirement gift—his 10th NCAA title 

by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


M onday night in the San Diego 
Sports Arena college basketball 
went off to meet the Wizard of Westwood 
for the last time. Having arrived in Cal¬ 
ifornia 27 years ago as something of a 
scarecrow, John Wooden went out like a 
most uncowaTdty lion. UCLA, which un¬ 
der Wooden has failed to win only two of 
the last 12 NCAA championships, won 
this one by holding off Kentucky 92-85. 

At the finish Wooden remained true 
to his image; except for an emotional out¬ 
burst or two during a very emotional 
game, he was the kindly Tin Man to the 
end. “I didn’t really feel differently about 
this game," he said. “Just very proud." 

Even the Wizard, having announced 
his retirement on Saturday, must have 
sensed the extra impact of the game’s two 
most honored schools meeting in his fare¬ 
well. Here were UCLA and Kentucky, 
which had won more than a third of all 
the NCAA basketball titles ever played, 
evoking memories of Hagan and Ramsey 
and Issel, of Goodrich and Alcindor and 
Walton. And here was Wooden one-on- 
one with destiny. 

“It will be sad if he loses," said re¬ 
tired Kentucky Coach Adolph Rupp, 
"but he’s got enough of those darn tro¬ 
phies. Johnny's in against me tonight." 

The Bruins also were in against a mas¬ 
sive Wildcat squad that had reached the 
final on muscle, manpower and the deft 
shooting of freshman Jack Givens. But if 
the thin list of six Bruins w ho played in 
the final, including slender Centers 
Richard Washington and Ralph Drol- 
linger, felt they couldn't handle the burly 
Wildcats they didn't show it. Drollinger 
got 13 rebounds and 10 points in 16 min¬ 


utes, while Washington, who split his 
time between the pivot and forward, 
scored 28, added 12 rebounds and found 
the time to help hold the Wildcats' three 
hulking freshman centers to eight points. 
"I even surprised myself," said Washing¬ 
ton, the tournament MVP. 

The furious pace of the first half, in 
which there were 15 lead changes and five 
lies, continued in the second period un¬ 
til UCLA broke away to a 66-56 lead with 
12 minutes left in the game. Kevin Gre- 
vey, whose 18 first-half points had 
sparked Kentucky, was silenced by Bru¬ 
in Captain David Meyers during 
UCLA’s surge. Then Grevey suddenly 
came alive again, scoring 10 points, and 
Wildcat floor leader Jimmy Dan Conner 
finally escaped the defensive clutches of 
Pete Trgovich. Kentucky scrambled to 
only a point back with 6:49 remaining. 

At that moment the Wildcats had a 
chance to take the game by the throat. 
That they didn't was another example of 
the uncanny luck that UCLA enjoyed all 
week. With the Bruins ahead 76-75. Mey¬ 
ers went up for a jumper but fell into Gre¬ 
vey and was called for a foul. Screaming 
and pounding the floor, the Spider was 
hit with a technical, whereupon Wooden 
shouted, “You crook!” at Referee Hank 
Nichols and rushed onto the court. 

Kentucky had a possible five-point 
play—a maximum of three free throws 
followed by possession of the ball. But 
Grevey, who finished with 34 points, 
missed the technical and then the first of 
his one-and-ones. Wildcat sub James Lee 
set an illegal pick on theensuing play, and 
Kentucky had come up empty. 

Meyers then hit on two free throws 


that were matched by Bob Guyette’s 
bank shot, but the ubiquitous Washing¬ 
ton tipped in Marques Johnson’s miss for 
an 80-77 lead. The Wildcats never got 
closer. 

After the game UCLA Guard Andre 
McCarter, who had made 14 assists, and 
a key late basket, embraced the 64-year- 
old Wooden and said, “Coach, I hope 
you have a nice life.” The Wizard's eyes 
sparkled just a little. 

UCLA Assistant Gary Cunningham 
elected to follow his boss’s example and 
give up his job, leaving the choicest 
coaching position in college ball open to 
everybody from Louisville’s Denny 
Crum to San Clemente’s Dick Nixon. 

Crum, who had wept upon hearing of 
Wooden’s retirement, is not in the best 
of favor with UCLA Athletic Director 
J.D. Morgan. That makes the probable 
choice Gene Bartow of Illinois, who op¬ 
posed Wooden in the 1973 finals while 
coaching Memphis State. 

With the wisdom of youth, sophomore 
Johnson spoke for the team when he said 
about Wooden's successor, “He won’t be 
no half-stepper who doesn't know what 
he’s doing." He better not be. The steps 
he will try to fill are too big for that. 

Before the unfolding of the UCLA 
coaching melodrama and the games 
themselves, the Bruins seemed to be the 
forgotten entry among the final four. 
What happened was that the game’s glit- 

conilnued 

Kentucky's Givens (21) shot out Syracuse, but 
was shut out in second half by UCLA. After his 
basket beat Louisville. UCLA's Washington 
(31) Joined 24-point man Meyers ( 34) and pas¬ 
ser McCarter (14 assists) to stop the Wildcats. 
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NCAA BASKETBALL romUmti! 

tcring showcase had come to the sunny 
Pacific shores, UCLA’s home turf, but 
all people could talk about was how 
many thousand drunken Kentuckians 
had closed Bully’s bar each night or 
whether there ever had been anything as 
hilarious as a Syracuse practice. 

Because two teams representing the 
Commonwealth were there, San Diego 
was overrun with Kentuckiana. Nobody 
rode Secretariat across the country, but 
fans of both Louisville and Kentucky ar¬ 
rived by plane, bus, car and hillbilly 
wagon. One charier flight ran out of 
bourbon over Little Rock. Ark., and had 
to make a refill stop in Amarillo. Texas, 
lest the thirsty mob storm the cockpit 
with empty Old Grand-Dad bottles. 

Upon their arrival, supporters of the 
teams took up residence in neighboring 
hotels on Harbor Island and, depending 
on their affiliation, a) argued that Ken¬ 
tucky is afraid to schedule games with 


Louisville or b) inquired Louisville who? 

Even Governor Julian Carroll joined 
the fray. He telephoned the NCAA to 
ask if he could present the championship 
trophy to Kentucky in the event the 
Wildcats won the tournament: he ne¬ 
glected to mention Louisville. 

After debating where to go sightseeing, 
the Louisville team opted for Tijuana. 
Kentucky visited the zoo. 

"Shouldn't your team he favored be¬ 
cause of these distractions?’’ Wooden 
was asked. "They've seen all this stuff.’’ 

"Not with me they haven't,’’ snapped 
The Wizard. "1 went to Tijuana once, 
and I’m never going back. And you don’t 
have to go to a zoo to be in a zoo.” 

Syracuse Coach Roy Danforih could 
testify to that. The Orange rooting sec¬ 
tion is called "The Zoo" in appreciation 

UK's Phillips and Co-center Robey squeezed 
Orangemen for 19 points and IS rebounds. 


Despite Washington. Meyers (34) and John¬ 
son. Cards pinned up a 49-36 rebound edge. 

of its discerning tastes, but not many fans 
escaped their cages to make the long trip 
west. As a result Sy racuse was missing a 
major weapon in its attempt to become 
something more than the most unlikely 
team in the finals since 1%7. when the 
legendary Glinder Torain led his Day- 
ton Flyers to the tournament. 

The Syracuse menagerie featured The 
Enormous E, Earnic Seibert, a center 
who weighs 240 pounds and looks as if 
he were recruited from a tavern: Bug Wil¬ 
liams, who wore dark glasses at practice; 
and a certain Neanderthal verve that 
made it a wonder the Orangemen ever 
got out of their dressing room, much less 
the East regional. "We’re the goof-offs,’’ 
said Guard Jim (Rat Man) Lee. 

Kentucky’s Guyette, Grevey and Con¬ 
ner watched the Syracuse practice Fri¬ 
day afternoon and were bewildered. 

"Nobody's this bad,” said Guyette. 

"Who’s the clown in the shades?” said 
Grevey. 

"Stevie Wonder,” said Conner. 

The next day Kentucky-Syracusc 
turned out to be Ali-Wcpner, only with 
more fouls. Sixty-one personals were 
called, not including the rabbit punches. 

While the Wildcats’ yoke of oxen in 
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the pivot, freshmen Rick Robey and 
Mike Phillips, worked over Seibert, the 
rest of the Kentucky defense held Orange 
star Rudy Hackctt to three shots in the 
first half, and UK took a 44-32 lead. 

Syracuse went more than four minutes 
without scoring to begin the second pe¬ 
riod and Kentucky's margin increased to 
22 points. Though the Orangemen recov¬ 
ered to make it respectable, they took a 
fearsome pounding in the 95 79 defeat. 

Another Kentucky freshman, Givens, 
who made up for Grevey’s subpar per¬ 
formance by gathering 24 points and 11 
rebounds, revealed his prime motivation. 
“I love all the excitement," he said. “I 
love the police escorts.” 

Everybody knew of the emotion inher¬ 
ent in former UCLA Assistant Crum's 
face-off with his old school in the other 
semifinal. Everybody was aware that Pete 
Trgovich and Ulysses (Junior) Bridge- 
man had played on the same East Chi¬ 
cago team that had won the Indiana state 
prep championship, and that the Bruins’ 
skinny guard would be checking the 
Cards' versatile leaper. But only a few 
close friends realized the feelings that 
churned inside Wooden during this final 
week of his 40-ycar coaching career. 

There had been hints of his departure. 
Last month Washington State Coach 
George Raveling reported that this 
would be Wooden's last tournament. An¬ 
other Pac-8 coach said Wooden had told 
him that he was stepping aside. 

Though appearing to be in fine health. 
The Wizard has not been sleeping well, 
and he has been starting his long morn¬ 
ing walks as early as five a.m. A doctor 
advised him against agreeing to become 
the coach of the 1976 Olympic team. 

Perceptive Bruin players were alerted 
before VJCLA's final contest at Pauley 
Pavilion when Wooden told his team it 
would be the last home game “for a few 
people in this room.” 

Rumors continued last week. And 
signs. At a small dinner party the night 
before the semifinals the Bruin coach 
watched as a hobbling 73-year-old Rupp 
entered and had to be helped to his ta¬ 
ble. At that moment an unmistakable 
haunted look crossed Wooden’s face. 

‘‘Hello, Johnny,” said Rupp. 

The next morning the Los Angeles 
Herald-Examiner played the story of 
Wooden's leave-taking all over the front 
page of its sports section. During the 
Kentucky-Syracuse game the UCLA 
coach read the articles about his own re¬ 


tirement. He decided right then he had 
to clear the air. 

Even news of Wooden's departure, 
however, could not diminish the drama 
of UCLA's 75 - 74 victory over Louisville. 

This war of attrition was not won in 
the trenches but in the territory high on 
the backboards. That is where UCLA’s 
Johnson went to contribute two brilliant 
defensive plays that saved the game in 
regulation time and where Washington 
arrived to score the last two of his 26 
points and the winning basket with two 
seconds left in overtime. 

It had been a struggle of savage inten¬ 
sity from the very beginning. Fleet Lou¬ 
isville four times held early nine-point 
leads as the result of 18 points from 
Bridgeman and Allen Murphy. But Mur¬ 
phy calmed down a little and Bridgeman. 
hounded by Trgovich, turned off. Ulys¬ 
ses did not score a basket in the final 37 
minutes of the game. 

Even after Trgovich fouled out and 
sore-legged Meyers was switched onto 
Bridgeman, neither team could takeconi- 
mand. With 48 seconds left and Louis¬ 
ville ahead 65 61, Center Bill Bunton 
blocked two Meyers shots but both times 
he batted the ball back into Bruin hands. 
Another desperate leap and Bunton 
fouled Washington, who made two free 
throws. On the succeeding inbounds play 
against UCLA's press. Johnson jumped 
up to spear Wesley Cox' pass and mo¬ 
ments later jammed in the tying basket 
with 35 seconds remaining. 

UCLA was in a semifinal overtime 
again, the same situation in which the 
Bruins had been dethroned by N.C. State 
last year. Meyers said later, "Nobody 
was thinking back. We were just super 
lucky most of the game. Then it was time 
Tot bread and butter.” 

And UCLA had plenty of both. And 
some more luck. After Murphy had 
scored seven points in the overtime to 
run his game-leading total to 33 and 
Louisville took a 74-73 lead, the Car¬ 
dinals went into a four-corner delay 
offense starring designated dribbler Ter¬ 
ry Howard. With 20 seconds to go UCLA 
was forced to foul. Howard only had to 
make both ends of his one-and-one to 
seal the victory, and he had made all 
his 28 free throws this season. But How¬ 
ard missed. 

After a UCLA time-out Louisville 

After coaching them to their semifinal win. 
Wooden told his Bruins. 'I'm bowing out." 


lined up in a zone defense. The Bruins 
gave the ball to Johnson far outside; 
Washington faked toward the foul line, 
then drifted out along the baseline to re¬ 
ceive Johnson's pass. The 6'9" sopho¬ 
more lifted off, cocked and let go. “Our 
passive, easy-going, lovely person," as 
Wooden calls Washington, had cut 
Crum’s Cards to pieces. 

Downcast, Murphy and Bridgeman 
correctly analyzed that everything, Lou¬ 
isville had tried had worked. The Car¬ 
dinals had “given” the game to UCLA 
because they shot only 59.3' ,' from the 
foul line and missed the first free throw 
on three one-and-one opportunities. 
Nonetheless, it was to the Bruins’ credit 
that when the contest was on the line, 
once again they were up to taking it. 

”1 haven't been in that kind of game 
in a long time,” said Meyers. “Both 
gangs flailing away, no moaning or mess¬ 
ing around. It seemed like two UCLAs, 
one and the same.” 

Wooden spoke to the Bruins in the 
locker room immediately after the game. 
“I'm bowing out,” he said in the vast 
quiet. His eyes went around the room and 
his voice cracked. “I don't want to. I have 
to.” Then he walked away. 

There was one last game to go. But no 
matter what happened in it, clearly 
UCLA would never be the same. end 
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JACK SHOWS GARY 
HE’S NO MASTER PAST 

Globetrotting Player, preparing to defend his Augusta title, made his first 
U.S. appearance of the year and discovered that Nick/aus is still the kingpin 

by DAN JENKINS 



Paired with Player In the first two rounds, Nicktaus strutted his stuff with a 66 and 63. 


D own among the moss and live oaks 
of a South Carolina retreat the Mas¬ 
ters juices were starting to flow like the 
channel bass in Calibogue Sound. It was 
still two weeks before Augusta and the 
year’s first major tournament, but there 
was little else on the minds of the golfing 
heroes who have been marching toward 
Georgia since 1975 began. For a while 
in the marshes of Hilton Head Island it 
looked as if Jack Nicklaus had broken 
into a dead run and everyone else was 
mired in the swamp. But by late Sunday 
afternoon, when things had settled down 
and the Heritage Classic had been decid¬ 
ed as much by the diabolical hazards of 
the Harbour Town course as by Nick¬ 
laus’ varied adventures on it, all that was 
proved is that coming up is the kind of 
Masters that will stir your grits. Miss 
Scarlett, ma’am. 

Harbour Town was important as an 
Augusta trial run for several reasons. 
First, it is among the narrowest, tough¬ 
est and most fascinating courses in the 
country. They not only can put the flags 
where only an alligator can find them, 
they can hide the fairways. Second, the 
Heritage had the strongest field of the 
year, what with Gary Player’s arrival 
from South Africa, with Lee Trevino 
having won recently, with Johnny Mil¬ 
ler supposedly rested and seriously 
primping for the magnolias and azaleas, 
with Tom Weiskopf looking as poised 
and inspired as he had back in ’73, with 
Hale Irwin beginning to show the form 
he had when he won the U.S. Open at 
Winged Foot, and with Jack Nicklaus 
hard at work on his game—thanks in part 
to all this Johnny Miller business. 

What first occurred at Harbour Town 
in that atmosphere—marvelous course, 
top field, the Masters approaching—was 
one of the most audacious outbursts of 
golf that Nicklaus has ever produced. On 
Thursday, in a gusty wind that made the 
course’s multiple hazards even more dan¬ 
gerous, Jack fired a five-under 66, led by 
three, and said it was “one of my best 
rounds in two years.” This was just the 
hors d’oeuvre. 

The next day Nicklaus jolted the place 
with an eight-under 63 that was so gor¬ 
geous he had to wonder whether he had 
ever played a better round. He hit every 
shot exactly as he wished, and when the 
wind took two of them into bunkers, he 
nearly holed out from the sand. He 
looked at no putt longer than 20 feet, and 
most of them were closer. Three of his 
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birdies were “stiff,” and he even blew one 
at the 16th from two feet, which would 
have given him a 62. The round might 
easily have looked like a typo. Something 
in the 50s. 

Jack was seen laughing uproariously 
out there after he had birdied the 12th 
to go seven under for the round and 12 
under for the tournament. The woman 
who was carrying his scoring standard 
had apologized to him, “I'm sorry, Mr. 
Nicklaus. I don’t have any red numbers 
beyond 11.” 

After 36 holes the Heritage appeared 
to be over. Jack had a six-stroke lead on 
VVeiskopf, who had shot a 65 and lost 
ground. He was 11 shots ahead of Tre¬ 
vino, who said he was playing as well as 
he could play. There were 12 strokes be¬ 
tween him and Player, who considering 
his recent arrival, had played beautifully. 
And he was 22 strokes in front of John¬ 
ny Miller, who had in fact missed the cut 
with 78-73 and perhaps was wondering 
ifhehad played too good too soon inJan- 
uary and February. 

Player, who as Nicklaus’ playing part¬ 
ner had seen the 66-63 from front row 
center, shook his head at a cocktail par¬ 
ty Friday evening and said, “That is only 
the best golf Jack has ever played.” 

Nicklaus himself compared the 63 to 
some of his other treasures. It was better 
than his 64 at Augusta in 1965, he said. 
Better than his 65 at Baltusrol in 1967. 
Maybe not as good as the first 15 holes 
of his last-round 66 at Muirlield in 1972. 
“I can’t think of a bad shot I hit,” he 
said. 

It wasn't until the 46th hole of the tour¬ 
nament on Saturday that Jack produced 
a bad shot, and this was what made it a 
contest after all. He hit a drive at the IOth 
hole that didn't have to go into a la¬ 
goon, but it did. Double bogey. He struck 
two more bad drives thereafter, flubbed 
a chip shot and posted a human 74 while 
Weiskopf was carving out a 68 to put 
them in a tie for the lead. 

They were still tied through the first 
nine holes of the final round, with Jack 
moving along one hole in front of Weis¬ 
kopf. But when Nicklaus reached the 
same back side where the magic had es¬ 
caped him for a few brief holes on Sat¬ 
urday, he resumed his race toward Au¬ 
gusta. He jarred the pins out of the cups 
with his irons, shot three under for a clos¬ 
ing 68, and won as comfortably as he had 
started off the week. 

It was Nicklaus’ second win in a row ; 


he had taken Doral two weeks earlier. 
Obviously, Jack has been working hard¬ 
er on his game and attitude than at any 
time since 1972. when he fully expected 
to score a Grand Slam. The results arc 
evident and he admitted, “My swing pat¬ 
tern is better than it's been in a long, long 
time." It is just as obvious that Johnny 
Miller’s success has contributed to Jack's 
renewed dedication. 

As for Miller, it seemed strange that 
he would select last week's event to per¬ 
form so poorly, to blow a cut for the first 
time since the summer of 1973. He was 
not swinging well, driving all over the 
ferns and marshes, and simply not look¬ 
ing like a fellow honing up for the Mas¬ 
ters. And all of this happening on a 
course where he had twice won. 

“I'm experimenting," Miller said, 
pretty much unconcerned about his play. 
“You need a high hook at Augusta, and 
I’m working on one." 

Miller’s theory about how to play the 
Augusta National may turn out to be the 
correct one for him, but it had a few his¬ 
torians amused. If you need a high hook 
to win the Masters, then a lot of green 
jackets will have to be sent back to Clif¬ 
ford Roberts by such low-ball hitters as 
Arnold Palmer, Jimmy Demaret and By¬ 
ron Nelson, not to mention a fader 
named Ben Hogan. 

Of more than routine interest at Har¬ 
bour Town was Gary Player, his mood 
and his thoughts. Here was the real golf¬ 
er of the year in 1974, despite Miller's 
eight PGA tour victories and nine hun¬ 
dred billion in earnings, It was scarcely 
broadcast all over America, but Gary 
had quite a season, too, last year. Aside 
from winning two major titles, the Mas¬ 
ters and British Open, he finished eighth 
and seventh in the U.S. Open and PGA, 
captured eight other 72-hole tourna¬ 
ments. and, as sort of an exclamation 
point, one 36-holc tournament. That's 11 
victories, gang. And in so doing Player 
managed to win on no less than five dif¬ 
ferent continents. 

“Yes, I’ve been keeping up w ith the ex¬ 
ploits of Mr. Miller," Gary said last 
week. "But I think the people who know 
the game realize what my career repre¬ 
sents. We will all be judged on our careers 
when it's over. My ambition has always 
been to be the greatest golfer in the world. 
That means competing all over the world. 
This is still what I'm trying to do.” 

In one stretch last fall Player won the 
Australian Open, then traveled 52 hours 


nonstop counting layovers, naps and a 
lot of standing around, trying to reach La 
Manga on the southern coast of Spain. 
He got there barely in time to lee off in the 
La Manga International Pro-Am- a Eu¬ 
ropean-type C rosby and four rounds 
later he had won it. The following day he 
went up to Madrid and outshot a select 
field over 36 holes in a thing called the 
Ibergolf tournament. I hat'sjust a typical 
example of what Player sometimes goes 
through, and he has done it for the past 
20 years in his relentless effort to play golf 
around the globe. 

Despite the strain of travel, he keeps 
on firing unbelievable scores. Down in 
Australia he shot a 63 in a howling wind 
and when he won the Brazilian Open in 
a place w here you can't cat, he scorched 
the tournament with a 59. He wound up 
the year w inning five of his last 10 tour¬ 
naments and he finished second in the 
others. 

So where has he been in 1975? 

Well, until the Heritage Classic, Play¬ 
er had been home on his ranch near Jo¬ 
hannesburg for six weeks, hanging 
around with his immense stable of race 
horses. He had entered only one tour¬ 
nament before the Heritage, this being 
the South African Open and, naturally, 
he won it. During this recent rest period 
he played only one 18-hole round of golf 
and not too many nine-hole rounds. 

At the Heritage, Player said he went 
through the whole tournament mainly 
trying to adjust to the six-hour time 
change. Still he played superbly. He shot 
rounds of 71-70-70-74, winding up tied 
for 13th. He then pronounced himself 
right on schedule for Augusta. 

“I don't think about the Masters in 
the way some of the other fellows do," 
Player said. "All I’m concerned about, is 
getting my swing in shape the way I want 
it. You can talk about all the Masters 
strategy you want to, the type of shots 
you need and so forth, but that isn't how 
you win the Masters. You win the Mas¬ 
ters, or any of the other major champi¬ 
onships, with nerves. You've got to have 
the nerves on the last six or seven holes 
on Sunday." 

Fine, so how does one practice nerves? 

"I know how to do that, too, but I 
don't think I want to reveal it," he said, 
retaining some of the mystery that ac¬ 
companies many of his worldly triumphs. 
Still, there doesn't seem to be too much 
(iary could say that Jack Nicklaus 
doesn't already know. end 
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STIRRING UP THE DERBY BURGOO 

Foolish Pleasure looked like a sure Triple Crown winnei—until last week. Then he was beaten by Prince Thou Art, 
California found Avatar and Kentucky had itself a horse race again by TEX MAULE and WHITNEY TOWER 



W ith one sustained, surging drive that 
took him from last place to victo¬ 
ry at Gulfstream Park last Saturday, a 
colt named Prince Thou Art completely 
rewrote the script for the upcoming Ken¬ 
tucky Derby. Until then the anticipated 
plot had been Foolish Pleasure against 
the world. Unbeaten in nine races as a 
2- and 3-year-old, Foolish Pleasure had 
been looked upon by some as another 
Secretariat, for whom a Triple Crown 
would be routine, but in the Florida Der¬ 
by he finished in the wake of the Prince, 
nearly 3Vi lengths back in third place, be¬ 
hind the winner and his Darby Dan sta- 
blematc. Sylvan Place. 

And to complicate the 3-year-old pic¬ 
ture further, in California a lightly raced 
colt named Avatar, a 5-to-l fourth choice 
in a field of seven, scored an upset vic¬ 
tory in the Santa Anita Derby. 

Since both these races are harbingers 
of the big D in Kentucky, the upsets cer¬ 
tainly caught the keen attention of the 
fringe owners, those hoping to hit with 
the eternal million-to-one shot. Instead 
of the Derby being a tight little race this 
year, w ith a few ambitious colts challeng¬ 
ing the big horse, it appears now that the 
newly imposed limit of 20 entries for that 
classic will be tested. 

The defeat of Foolish Pleasure was 
particularly startling, what with both the 
horses in John Galbreath's Darby Dan 
entry outrunning the odds-on favorite by 
decisive margins. 

Lou Rondincllo, who trains the Gal- 
breath stable, denied that there had been 
a two-horse strategy in the race. ‘‘We 
thought both horses had a chance to 
win,” he said. "We did not send Sylvan 
Place out as a rabbit to take away Fool¬ 
ish Pleasure's burst of speed. Sylvan 
Place went at him at the half-mile pole 
and ran by him. But that's the way he 
runs.” 

Jean Cruguet, who rode S>lvan Place, 
told a different stor>. ‘‘I sacrificed my 
horse a little bit in this race,” he said. "I 
was supposed to keep my eye on Fool¬ 
ish Pleasure and I moved earlier than I 


wanted to. If I hadn’t used him up early, 
we might have been head to head with 
Prince Thou Art at the wire. I could have 
been closer.” 

Braulio Baeza, up on Prince Thou Art, 
rode a lovely race, rating his mount per¬ 
fectly. He came by the grandstand the 
first time a contented last and stayed 
there until the far turn, when he asked 
the handsome dark brown horse for a run 
and got it. 

‘‘He changed leads on the turn and slid 
out toward the middle of the track,” Ba¬ 
eza said, “but he didn't really lose any 
ground. He changed leads again in the 
stretch run, but he did it easy and he still 
didn’t lose any ground. He’s a kind horse, 
easy to ride and easy to manage. I 
thought he was a little tired at the finish, 
but all the other horses were more tired 
than he was.” 

“He’s a docile horse,” said Rondinel- 
lo. “That’s why you can keep him at the 
back of the pack. He doesn't mind. Then 
when you ask him for the burst, he’ll give 
it to you if he has it. If he hasn’t, he’ll 
stay at the back. Today he had it.” 


All winter Rondincllo has been work¬ 
ing with Prince Thou Art to develop his 
ability to run over a distance, and the 
horse has responded even better than he 
had expected. 

"He’s grown up," Rondincllo said. “I 
guess you could say he’s a man now. So 
is Sylvan Place. Sylvan Place is a more 
with-it horse than Prince Thou Art, more 
lively, more alert. But both these colts 
will improve during the year. Don’t all 3- 
ycar-olds?" 

Both apparently will be entered in the 
Blue Grass Stakes in Lexington on April 
24. Foolish Pleasure may go against them 
there, if he docs not run in the Wood Me¬ 
morial at Aqueduct on April 19. 

“Sure, I'm disappointed," said John 
L. Greer, the 77-year-old Tennessee bak¬ 
ing company executive who owns Fool¬ 
ish Pleasure. "Fve been expecting him 
to lose. I mean, a horse can’t win all his 
races, can he? He seemed a little flat to¬ 
day, but I still think he's a great horse. 
One loss in 10 races doesn't mean that 
much, does it?" 

In California much was made of Av- 
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alar's name and breeding. His owner, 
Arthur A. Seeligson Jr., a San Antonio 
oil and investment executive, told ques¬ 
tioners, "Avatar means 'the object of 
great admiration.*" 

His trainer. Tommy Doyle, was more 
explicit. "Avatar comes from Hindu my¬ 
thology," he said. “It has to do with re¬ 
incarnation: to be specific, the descent of 
a god in physical form." 

Whether Avatar lives up to these def¬ 
initions remains to be seen, but his per¬ 
formance in winning the Santa Anita 
Derby by a nose over the long shot Rock 
of Ages gave evidence that even if he isn't 
a god, he certainly isn't a dolt. As Jimmy 
Jones used to say about some of his Cal¬ 
umet Farm prospects, he comes from 
pretty good folks. His sire. Graustark, a 
son of Ribot, was a standout as a 2-year- 
old and a favorite for the 1965 Kentucky 
Derby until he broke down in the Blue 
Grass Stakes. His dam. Brown Berry, a 
stakes winner for C. V. Whitney, is by 
Mahmoud's son. Mount Matey. So Av¬ 
atar has every expectation of developing 
into better than an average colt. 

“He should be even better at 4,” said 
Seeligson. "He should age like good 
wine.” 

But in breeding, Prince Thou Art 
(named from a line in Whittier's The 
Barefoot Boy) probably can upstage Av¬ 
atar. He’s out of Primonetta, a champi¬ 
on marc for two years, by Hail to Rea¬ 
son, the second stud in modern horse 
racing history to sire a winner of Eng¬ 
land’s Epsom Derby (Roberto) and a 
winner of the Kentucky Derby (Proud 
Clarion). 

Prince Thou Art's closing rush and the 
failure of the flagging Foolish Pleasure 
made the Florida Derby a memorable 
race. The Santa Anita Derby was excit¬ 
ing in a different way. 

Rock of Ages, a long shot, took the 
lead nearly immediately and almost held 
it all the way. Behind him coming up the 
backstretch was Fleet Velvet, one of the 
three favorites. Jockey Jorge Tejeira 
dropped Avatar neatly into third, ahead 
of Diabolo and George Navonod, the 
other well-regarded horses. At the turn 
for home Fleet Velvet ran out of gas, but 
Rock of Ages kept rolling. Tejeira moved 
with Avatar and got him in front of Rock 
of Ages just short of the sixteenth pole. 
Sandy Hawley, riding Rock of Ages and 


something of a master at strong finishes, 
came on again, and at the wire both own¬ 
ers probably would have settled for a 
dead heat. The photo showed that it was 
Avatar by a nose. 

"The trouble with this colt of mine," 
said Doyle, "is that he always wants to 
pull himself up when he gets the lead. 
He does it even working out in the morn¬ 
ing. I knew he was fit enough to go nine 
furlongs and we felt all along that he had 
the potential. But we also felt that he 
might be somewhat green. All 1 know 
now is that if he's not the best horse I 
ever trained, he’s the first horse I've had 
to win any kind of Derby." 

Avatar ran the mile and an eighth in 
1:47It is unwise to compare times at 
different tracks, but Prince Thou Art's 
lime over the same distance in the Flor¬ 
ida Derby was a stately 1 

LeRoy Jolley, who trains Foolish Plea¬ 
sure, was upset by the modest pace in 
the Florida race. "It's hard to say any 
horse made a real move in a race as bad 
as this one," he said. “When I say bad, I 
mean nobody ran any part of the race. 
Except the winner. He made a good 
move, but the rest of them, including my 
horse, they walked all the way.” 

Barring accident or illness. Avatar, 
Prince Thou Art, Sylvan Place and Fool¬ 
ish Pleasure will meet in the Kentucky 
Derby, although Doyle is unsure of the 
precise path he will take to get there. He 
is a native of Dublin who grew up on 
the Curragh, Ireland's famous race¬ 


course. before coming to the U.S. in 
1951. His only Kentucky Derby experi¬ 
ence was as an observer in 1953 when 
Dark Star upset Native Dancer. 

"I would think we'd take Avatar ei¬ 
ther to the California Derby at Golden 
Gate on April 19 or to the Blue Grass 
Stakes," he said, "but before we make 
up our minds. I’m going to consult with 
a lot of my trainer friends who have 
had Derby experience. I want to do this 
thing right, and that means getting the 
benefit of the advice of trainers who 
have more experience with Derby hors¬ 
es than 1 do.” 

Doyle raced Avatar lightly as a 2-year- 
old; most European trainers do not like 
to run young horses hard. 

"1 would have preferred it if he had 
had no races in 1974," he said. "I like to 
go overboard in being slow and cautious 
with potentially good horses. He's a larg¬ 
er than average colt, maybe 16 hands one 
inch, with a build like Graustark. And 
he's a delight to train and be around, for 
he is kind and placid and yet combines 
that with a highly competitive spirit. He’s 
u tiger when there’s a horse in front of 
him.” 

Prince Thou Art shares Avatar’s kind¬ 
liness and his aversion to losing. Foolish 
Pleasure and Sylvan Place are more nel- 
tlcsome. With the four of them, plus pos¬ 
sibly other challengers encouraged by 
foolish Pleasure's defeat, the Kentucky 
Derby suddenly looks like a wide-open 
horse race. end 





THE CLASS WITH A LOT OF CLASS 

The rookie crop in both the NBA and the ABA has shown more talent than any in years, which is one reason why 
the pro season has been topsy-turvy and why pro coaches tend to develop anxiety complexes by PAT PUTNAM 



T he Golden State Warriors had fin¬ 
ished their early afternoon shooting 
drill and were repairing to the locker 
room to shower and dress. A few yards 
from the edge of the court, slouched 
down in the higher-priced seats at the 
Oakland Coliseum, A1 Attles was an¬ 
swering his own question with a shrug. 
This is the time when basketball’s two 
professional leagues select their respec¬ 
tive rookies of the year, and the Golden 
State coach was wondering aloud what 
that really meant. 

“I’ve never been sure just what they 
vote for,” Attles said. “I mean, is it be¬ 
cause a rookie is considered most valu¬ 
able or most talented? Is he judged by 
statistics or by potential? Should he be 
measured by his accomplishments as an 
individual or by his contributions to a 
team? I think it should be a combination 
of all those things. It can’t be easy, mak¬ 
ing the correct choice.” 

It won’t be easy. There has been a rare 
abundance of outstanding first-year play¬ 
ers in the NBA and ABA this season. 
“Give me all those rookies and three 
years to develop them, and you can have 
my whole ball club and the draft rights 
to my soul,’’ says one NBA coach. At 
last count nine rookies were starting 
somewhat regularly in the 18-team NBA, 
nine in the 10-team ABA. The Spirits of 
St. Louis start rookies at both forward 
positions and at center, and they have the 
best rebounding front line in the ABA. 
The top offensive rebounder in each 
league is a first-year man. Atlanta and Se¬ 
attle play with rookie-dominated lineups. 

"They’re all over the place,” says K.C. 
Jones, coach of the Washington Bullets. 
"This is the best year I can recall. Well, 
I guess it’s the best year since 1956 when 
Bill Russell, Willie Naulls and Tom 
Heinsohn came into the league. Almost 
every team is utilizing rookies.” 


The Spirits of St. Louis have an abundance 
of fine first-year men. most notably Barnes. 



‘‘There are more good rookies play¬ 
ing now than any year I can remember." 
says Chicago Coach Dick Motta. "Thai 
is one reason the league is so topsy-tur¬ 
vy this season. Seattle plays a flock of 
rookies, which is why they can go out 
and run Boston off the court, then turn 
around and lose by 36 to Golden State 
playing without Rick Barry. Something 
has to explain why so many teams in the 
league are unpredictable." 

"Predictable!” St. Louis President 
Harry Wellman says. "We start three 
rookies and have gone with as many as 
five. One night we look like the greatest 
team in pro basketball and the next two 
games we look like something out of the 
YMCA. One night we outrebounded In¬ 
diana 75-48 and lost. We also had 34 
turnovers and allowed 26 steals." 

As Motta says, it is just such fresh- 
manesque brilliance and bobbles that 
have been the measure of both leagues 
all season. "That's why I don’t count on 
rookies,” he says. "We've got four 
here—Bob Wilson, Leon Benbow, Mick¬ 
ey Johnson and Cliff Pondexter—who 
would be right up there with the best in 
the league if they got to play.” 

At the moment the best in the NBA 
are probably Keith Wilkes of Golden 
State, John Drew of Atlanta, Leonard 
Gray of Seattle and Kansas City-Oma- 
ha’s Scott Wedman. These four figure to 
be the leaders on the Rookie of the Year 
ballots. 

But there is a ton of young talent no 
more than a step behind them: Brian 
Winters of the Lakers; Drew's team¬ 
mates Tom Henderson and Mike So¬ 
journer; Cleveland's Clarence (Foots) 
Walker and Campy Russell; Aaron 
James of the Jazz; Milwaukee's Gary 
Brokaw and Kevin Restani; Eric Mon¬ 
ey of Detroit; the Bullets' Leonard Rob¬ 
inson; Tommy Burleson, Rod Derline 
and Talvin Skinner, Gray's teammates at 
Seattle. And others. 

"Like our Glenn McDonald and Kev¬ 
in Stacom,” says Boston Coach Tom 
Heinsohn. "Both could be super play¬ 
ers, but we believe in working them into 
our pattern gradually." 

Against such an imposing array the 
ABA counters with its own top rookies: 
Marvin Barnes of St. Louis, Utah's Mo¬ 
ses Malone and Bobby Jones of Denver. 
Plus St. Louis' other young Spirits—Gus 
Gerard, Maurice Lucas, Fly Williams 
and Jimmy Foster; Denver's Jan van Bre¬ 
da Kollf; Virginia's David Vaughn; Billy 


Knight and Len Elmore at Indiana; and 
New York's Al Skinner. 

"It's just too bad there can only be 
one Rookie of the Year award," says 
Barnes, the 6'9" forward who is not 
supposed to make mature statements. 
"Look at our league: me, Malone, Jones 
and Knight. I wish all four of us could 
get it because we all deserve it. But three 
guys are going to be disappointed. It’s 
something every rookie wants. It says 
you’re the best. Each in his own way has 
had a heck of a year. I’m really impressed 
with Moses. He’s so young. Boy, if I was 
still 20, can you imagine all the trouble 
I'd be in?" 

Barnes has had enough trouble at the 
age of 22. By his own admission he is 
immature and irresponsible—and he is 
impossible to stay angry at for any length 
of time. For some reason he has never 
been totally forgiven for saying before 
signing with St. Louis that maybe he'd 
rather work in a factory. Then, in late 
November, he left the club, claiming he 
was being ripped off and announcing 
that he wanted to renegotiate his 
S2.I million contract. No way, said 
the Spirits. No play, no pay. A week 
later, after spending some time at a pool 
tournament in Dayton, Barnes returned, 
apologized and played. And how he has 
played. 

"He's just a nice, irresponsible kid 
who can play great basketball," says 
Wellman, who once toured with a col¬ 
lege all-star team that provided opposi¬ 
tion for the Globetrotters. "He’d sure be 
a lot easier to deal with if he were surly. 
Then you wouldn’t mind zinging him 
once in a while. But not Marvin. You can 
get angry at him, but when he walks in, 
you can't stay angry.” 

Ghetto-born and ghetto-bred, Barnes 
is, as Rod McKucn put it, making the 
morning last while buying up all the but¬ 
terflies. He knows poor and now he 
knows rich, and has learned to live with 
almost as much gusto as he plays bas¬ 
ketball. The only rookie All-Star start¬ 
er, at last count he was scoring 24.0 points 
a game—fifth best in the league—and 
hauling down 15.6 rebounds. No. 3 in 
the ABA. He also leads the league in fines 
for swearing—which he says he has now 
forsworn—and for missing planes and 
being late to practice. 

continued 


State got heat for taking Wilkes first 


in the draft. He has since cooled the critics. 
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There was, for instance, the plane he 
missed for a game in Norfolk. Then 
he missed the next one. And so, at the 
cost of 5800, Barnes chartered his own 
plane. Twenty minutes before the game 
he walked into the arena. With his uni¬ 
form on. That night he scored 43 points. 

“Marvin has had a great year,” says 
Coach Bob MacKinnon, who believes 
in punctuality but is an understanding 
man. “He has had more to carry than 
any rookie in a lot of years. With all 
our rookies this is pretty much like an 
expansion team, and he has had to car¬ 
ry the club while adjusting to forward 
from center. He's extremely coachable. 
He just has to become more professional. 


If he breaks a rule, he is fined just like 
any other player." 

He grinned at a recollection. "Freddie 
Lewis, who has been around for nine 
years, tried to take him in hand, and 
damn if Freddie didn't almost miss a 
plane, too.” 

Barnes grew up in South Providence, 
R.I., one of the country's smaller asphalt 
jungles, and was hardly into his teens 
when a close friend died in his arms with 
four bullets in his body. 

“South Providence is a tough place,” 
Barnes says. "The hustlers, the pimps, 
the junkies. I'm not ashamed of it. I just 
had it. I still go back to visit, but I don't 
want to live there." Basketball was the 



way out, except that at age 16, although 
Barnes stood 6'5” he weighed only 165 
and didn't want to play. He thought he 
was too skinny. 

“1 saw him in a phys ed class, and 
forced him to come out for the team,” 
says Jim Adams, his high school coach. 
"We hud Marvin and a bunch of foot¬ 
ball players. They beat on him unmer¬ 
cifully. But he never complained. If he 
had, they would have got him outside. 
So he learned to light back. He's been 
rough ever since." 

An All-America at Providence Col¬ 
lege, Barnes came into the ABA at a 
strong 225 pounds and w ith quick hands, 
feet and mouth. “I guess I’m the Mu¬ 
hammad Ali of pro basketball," he 
says. One of his (irst moves was to buy a 
S35.000 silver Rolls-Royce. The press 
gave him a hard time about that. 

"I'm the best and I should have the 
best,” he popped off. Recently, however, 
he said, “A Rolls is the only car I know 
of that goes up in value. You pay 535,000 
and you can sell it for 540,000. Is that 
dumb? Also, now my mother has a nice 
home, gets an allowance and doesn't owe 
anyone a dime. And if she needed mon¬ 
ey tomorrow, I'd sell the Rolls yester¬ 
day." 

Barnes has the curious faculty of 
knowing where he stands and simulta¬ 
neously being able to enjoy it and rebel 
against it. He doesn't mind playing in the 
band, it's just that he wants to do an oc¬ 
casional solo to merrier music. 

"What l am is 22 years old," he says, 
“and a 22-year-old kid ain’t no genius. 
People forget how young I am. I still like 
to do wild things. They want to take my 
youth away. I'm a basketball player, not 
a monk. When I'm out having a good 
time they interpret that as not acting my 
age. What age? I want to be young. I en¬ 
joy it. I like to go out, mess around, be 
happy. I tell the owners, ‘Look, I'm just 
an ordinary guy. With all that bread, who 
wants to live on bread and water?' They 
say. ‘No, Marvin, you've got to grow up 
and be responsible for the whole fran¬ 
chise.' They know I’m immature. If I 
knew better I wouldn't do some of the 
things I do. 

“Like jumping the club. That was bad. 
1 listened to some bad advice. What do l 
know? It*.s tough being a star. I had to 
buy two alarm clocks and I've got to get 
better sleeping habits. O.K. But l don't 
want to act like an old man of 30 when 
I'm only 22. I figure the time to know 

continued 
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DEWAR’S PROFILES 

(Pronounced Do-ers “White Label”) 



BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY . 86.8 PROOF • ©SCHENIEY IMPORTS CO . N. Y . N. Y. 


LOUIS SLAUGHTER 
and EDWARD CARR 


HOME: Kansas City, Missouri 
OCCUPATION: Writer/Artist team 

LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Created a highly 
successful comic strip which is drawn and 
distributed completely by Blacks. 

QUOTE: “We use our comic strip to point out 
the problems faced by poor people in the ghetto 
... and to make people laugh at themselves 
rather than at others.” 

PROFILE: Carr (25) is gregarious, people- 
oriented—likes to play drums and sing. 
Slaughter (32) is an introvert, preferring 
the solitude of fishing or reading. 

Together, they’re a highly imaginative, 
inventive team. They know “what’s going down” 
in the ghetto, and they want to influence 
what they see. 

SCOTCH: Dewar’s “White Label”® 



Authentic ,There are more than a thousand ways 
to blend whiskies in Scotland, but few are authentic enough 
for Dewar's "White Label." The quality standards we set 
down in 1846 have never varied. Into each drop go only 
the finest whiskies from the Highlands, the Lowlands, the 

Hebrides. Dewar’s never varies. 






CLASSY CLASS ontimtfd 


how to act right is when you're old be¬ 
cause you don't want to mess around 
anymore anyway. But they keep telling 
me, 'You can't make any mistakes, Mar¬ 
vin. Don't miss any more planes, Mar¬ 
vin. Drink your milk, Marvin. Eat your 
vegetables. Marvin.' Bunch of frustrated 
mothers. I suppose having all the respon¬ 
sibility thrust on me is a compliment. But 
it’s a pain, too.” 

Golden State's Keith Wilkes is 21 and 
also a rookie. He is the son of a Baptist 
minister. The vehicle Wilkes owns is a 
Volkswagen van. He arrives early for 
practices and planes. He carries 190 
pounds on a b'bVi" frame and when he 
came out of UCLA, where he played in 
the shadow of Bill Walton, they said he 
was too thin to make it in the pros. When 
Golden State made Wilkes its first-round 
pick some people thought management 
had gone mad. Now operating in a shad¬ 
ow once more -Rick Barry's this time 
Wilkes is averaging 14.2 points and 8.2 
rebounds. 

"You hear so much about today's 
younger generation and then you see 
Keith," says Attics. "He seems so in tune 
with life, so much more than most play¬ 
ers. No one heads him into anything. 
He's the kind of youngster who can be 
part of a crowd but not be influenced by 
it. He's not going to do something just 
because everyone else is doing it." 

Wilkes' progress in the pros was not 
easy. His first problem was that fans still 
appeared to resent his being the War¬ 
riors’ first-round draft pick and his sec¬ 
ond was that backing up Barry, his 
break-in assignment, was a less-than- 
meaty chore. But before the season start¬ 
ed two Golden State forwards (Cazzie 
Russell and Clyde Lee) went for various 
reasons to other teams and later a third, 
Derrek Dickey, was sidelined for a time 
with an injury. At that point Wilkes be¬ 
came a starter. 

"Because of Walton a lot of people 
overlooked Keith’s talent," says Attles. 
"He was a very line but very unspectac¬ 
ular player. He's played under a lot of 
pressure and I think he's proved he has 
a great talent. And he has done it play¬ 
ing out of position at power forward. He 
really should be playing where Rick 
Barry is. He proved that when Rick was 
injured." 

When Barry hurt his back several 
weeks ago Wilkes was shifted to the small 
forward position and was told that he 
now was the man. He responded w ith 25 


points against Seattle, then scored 31 
against the Lakers. When Barry re¬ 
turned, Wilkes went back to power for¬ 
ward, again in Barry's shadow. 

"Playing with Rick isn’t all that bad," 
says Wilkes. "I get a lot of open shots 
because of him. He's so great one-on- 
one, they all sag on him, leaving me open. 
And you learn a lot from Barry just 
watching him." 

Says Attles, "Talking about that 
Rookie of the Year award. I don't know 
of any first-year player—and darn few 
veterans—who are making more of a 
contribution to any team. And a winning 
team. And he’s just scratching the sur¬ 
face. You tend to forget he's a first-year 
man. 

"The best thing is that he’s not trying 
to be someone else. He's just trying to 
be the best player Keith Wilkes can be, 
and that's all you can ask.” 

"The award would be nice," says 
Wilkes, "but I don't get all wound up 
thinking about it. It's like when I came 
into the league- I didn't want to pres¬ 
sure myself. I had no expectations. I 
thought I could play to my satisfaction 
but I didn't know how long the transi¬ 
tion would lake." As it has turned out. 
it didn't take very long at all. 

At Atlanta the transition of John Drew 
from college to the professional ranks 
took only the first 48 minutes of the sea¬ 
son. That's the amount of time the 6'6", 
205-pound 20-year-old from little Gard- 
ner-Webb needed to score 32 points 
against Chicago in the NBA opener. 
"He's got my vote as Rookie of the Year 
right now," said the Bulls' Chet Walker. 
"He's the best rookie I've seen in four 
years." 

"One day early in the season we were 
watching a tape of one of the games we 
played last season," says Cotton Fitzsim- 
mons, Drew's coach. "We were watching 
Lou Hudson put on one of his good 
moves. I heard clapping in the back of 
the room. It was Drew. Now in a game, 
some guy on the other team puts on a 
good move and John still applauds. He’s 
really something." 

At college or, as Drew says, at Sweet 
Gardner-Webb the big kid from the lit¬ 
tle high school in Beatrice, Ala. used to 
save clippings on major college basket¬ 
ball stars. People like Bill Walton. They 
were his idols. He was scoring only 25.9 
points a game last year, just so-so for a 
guy who once scored 77 and 74 points in 
back-to-back high school games. 


"If you haven't seen J.D. shoot, you 
wouldn't believe him," says teammate 
Dean Memingcr. "He's one of the best 
offensive machines I've seen in pro bas¬ 
ketball. He's incredible now and he’s 
going to be unbelievable." 

Last year as a sophomore Drew en¬ 
tered his name in the draft as a hardship 
case, and Atlanta took him in the sec¬ 
ond round, 24 players being selected 
ahead of him. 

"He's been awed somewhat," says 
Fitzsimmons, "but nothing dampens his 
enthusiasm. He poked his linger in Walt 
Fra/ier’s eye early in the season, and all 
he could say was, 'Isn't that something? 
I finally see Frazier up close, and all I 
can do is stick my linger in his eye!' Just 
wait until he learns how to play basket¬ 
ball. He'll really be something." 

While learning the game Drew has 
been averaging 18.5 points and just un¬ 
der 11 rebounds. More importantly, a 
good percentage of his rebounds have 
come off the offensive boards: in fact, he 
has the most in the NBA. Over in the 
ABA, Moses Malone, Utah's rookie cen¬ 
ter, leads in offensive rebounds. 

"To tell you the truth, and with hu¬ 
mility," Drew says, "I have to admit that 
the greatest all-around player in the NBA 
today is John Drew. I loved my coach in 
college. I cried when 1 left. I'm a great 
player, but I'm great because I work at 
it. I say my prayers every night. It's some¬ 
thing my grandmother taught me. 1 don't 
think I've missed three days in my life. 
If I had to sit here and watch myself I'd 
have to say, ‘Man, he's in a class by him¬ 
self, nobody can touch him.' Defense 
isn't easy. People who tell you they like 
it are lying. Man, I love to burn veterans 
and see them taken out of a game. Man, 
this life is super." 

The rookies. Lord knows they can play 
the game. But they are also people like 
John Drew, who may be the only play¬ 
er in the world who could score on a 
jumper over Kareem Abdul-Jabbar and 
then ask him for his autograph. Or like 
Keith Wilkes, the 190-pound power for¬ 
ward who stands in no man’s shadow 
off the court. Or Marvin Barnes, who 
says, "Every once in awhile I like to go 
back to South Providence, to the ghet¬ 
to. I go to the playground, and the studs 
there look at me and say, ‘Hey, punk, 
just because you're a pro doesn't mean 
I can't beat you.' And we go one-on- 
one, beating on each other like we al¬ 
ways did. Beautiful." end 
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filters appear, as 
smokers' tastes become 
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Doral Menthol—the advanced state 
of the art today. Modern chambered 
filter, lower in tar, full fresh 
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How come it's 
bigger on the 
inside than 
on the outside? 


The 1975 Honda Civic seats four 
adults comfortably. It can carry a lot 
more luggage than you think. Yet its 
compact size makes it ideal for today's 
kind of driving. 

We did it by mounting the engine 
sideways to shorten the profile and 
give more leg room in the passenger 
compartment. Plus, there’s no bulky 
drive shaft running through the 
interior taking up valuable space. 

Next, we trimmed down the rear 
deck without giving up the carrying 
space. Plus in the Hatchback, you 
can fold down the rear seat for even 
more room. 

And finally, there’s the Honda 
CVCC Advanced Stratified Charge 
engine. It meets all the 1975 emissions 
requirements without a catalytic 
converter. It runs on regular, low-lead 
or no-lead gasoline. It also got 38 miles 
per gallon. (That’s in EPA lab tests 
for highway driving with our 4-speed.) 

The 1975 Honda Civic CVCC. 

We designed it from the inside out. 

CVCC and Civic arc Honda trademarks- C 1975 American 
Honda Motor Co.. Inc. 
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What the world is coming to. 





























BASEBALL 


GOING TO BAT 
FDR THE GAME 


As baseball begins again, its life signs are strong, but thoughtful men like 
Sal Bando (left) warn that estranged fans and players must soon reunite 

by RON FIMRITE 


B aseball, because of its hoary tradition, is peculiarly 
vulnerable to tired accusations from the uninformed 
that it is impervious to change. They forget that change is 
more often subtle than abrupt and that baseball, like ev¬ 
erything else, is endlessly changing. 

Some of the changes—the gaudy new uniforms, perhaps, 
or the American League's designated hitter—even smack 
of radicalism. Others—the constant shifting of players from 
team to team, for example—occur regularly. But even this 
familiar fare can be flavored with sugar or spice. Catfish 
Hunter was not traded or sold to the New York Yankees 
by the world champion Oakland A’s; he came to them by 
dint of a colossal contractual gafTe by his former employer, 
a tycoon heretofore celebrated for his acuity. Frank Rob¬ 
inson is not only the new manager of the Cleveland In¬ 
dians; he is the first man of his race to achieve that em¬ 
inence. And Henry Aaron is not just moving to the American 
League so he can extend his luminous career another year 
or two as a designated hitter; he is embarking on a pil¬ 
grimage to the city where that career began 21 years ago. 

These arc only superficial changes. Others are more pro¬ 
found. Baseball is constantly changing because the people 
in and around it are entirely different from those who came 
before. The owners are no longer men who grew up with 
the game, whose principal investment was the game; most¬ 


ly they are businessmen of diversified interests, only one of 
which happens to be baseball. The players are no longer 
bumpkins with cardboard suitcases; they are well-paid 
young men of an independent turn of mind. And the fan is 
no more the zealot whose devotion to the home team never 
flags; he is a consumer poking among numberless diver¬ 
sions in search of entertainment at reasonable prices 

On the eve of a new season, baseball appears to be hold¬ 
ing its own with the eclectic spectator. While professional 
football attendance declined appreciably last year, major 
league baseball drew approximately as many fans as it had 
the season before, 30,025,608 to 30,108,926. And new life 
was breathed into weakening franchises. San Diego, which 
had drawn only 6} 1,826 in 1973, attracted 1.075,399; Cleve¬ 
land improved from 615,107 to 1,114,262; and Texas went 
from 686,085 to 1,193,902. Other franchises, notably San 
Francisco, Oakland and Minnesota, did less well, but the 
game’s overall economic condition has been remarkably 
healthy in times that have grown increasingly hard. 

“Baseball," says Commissioner Bowie Kuhn, flush with 
optimism, "is in the best position probably of any sport to 
hold its own in a less than ideal economic period. We have 
a price structure which is very moderate." 

And yet the competition for what remains of the enter¬ 
tainment dollar is more strenuous than ever, and baseball 

continued 
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BASEBALL continued 


should take into account the most serious change of all— 
the apparent estrangement of fan and player. Curiously, it 
is the player, not the owner, who seems most acutely aware 
of this problem. In his contract negotiations, in the con¬ 
flicts between the owners and his Players Association, he 
has come to learn that the fan is not his ally. 

“There is a big difference in our relations with the fans," 
says Oakland A’s Captain Sal Bando, who epitomizes the 
assertive new athlete. "The diehard fan has gotten older, 
and the younger one has so much else he can do besides 
come to a game. How many kids do you see now listening 
to the game on the radio and keeping score? That type just 
isn’t there anymore." 

The new fan is not so different, however, that he does 
not continue to see baseball as a game. To the player the 
game is his livelihood. 

“Once you’re at the major league level, baseball becomes 
your business,” says Bando. "You get demoted and trans¬ 
ferred just as in any other business, the only difference being 
that your career is much shorter than the average worker’s. 
I know the fan does not see it this way. He sees us getting 
all that money just for playing a game. I suppose the mod¬ 
em player is more of a prima donna than those of years 
ago. We do have it better, and you could say we’re spoiled 
in that sense. But we took a stand for better working con¬ 
ditions. The older players were happy just to be playing the 
game. They were not as conscious of the future as we are. I 
honestly think we're an important part of society. We en¬ 
tertain people. And we make much less money than en¬ 
tertainers. But you don’t hear Johnny Carson criticized for 
what he makes. Chances are, you don’t even know. But our 
salaries are made public. Everything we do is public. Law¬ 
yers don’t have millions of people looking over their shoul¬ 
ders when they make a mistake. We do. We arc at the top 
of our profession. And we should be rewarded for it. The 
fans don’t seem to see it tha> way. Maybe we should hire a 
public relations firm to get our message across." 

There has been an increase ir spectator violence over the 
past few baseball seasons, Much of it directed at the play¬ 
ers. Can it be that the far sees the comparatively rich play¬ 
er as a foe, not a hero? If so. baseball and all other pro¬ 
fessional sports are in serious difficulty. The fan has changed 
in his attitudes and so has the player, but there is a re¬ 
luctance on both sides to accept the change. The player 
may expect the oldtime fiat-out loyalty; the fan may be look¬ 
ing for an oldtime player who wants nothing more than a 
chaw of tobacco in his check and a bat in his hands. 

The fact remains that the game probably has never been 
played better. The modern athlete, bankroll and all, is fast¬ 
er, stronger and better-trained at an earlier age than his 
predecessors. If the fan is paying more, he is ulso getting 
more. But he remains a tough audience, for he is under¬ 
standably weary of the game's economics. Despite the 
changing relationship, player and fan still may have more 
in common than either realizes. 

It is unreasonable to expect a ballplayer to remain in a 
state of frozen adolescence. The modern athlete is a grown¬ 
up with adult concerns, even if he does not always act that 
way. The game may be more of a business to him than a 
sport, but he is no less dedicated to it. A man can still love 
his work. We can only hope that never changes. 


IMAGES 
LARGER 
THAN LIFE 

Baseball is a game in which nothing much 
happens for a whi/e and then a lot hap¬ 
pens suddenly. To capture, to concentrate, 
to intensify such fleeting moments is a chal¬ 
lenge to the photographer, and the port¬ 
folio on the following pages is the result of 
one man's acceptance of the challenge. 
At right, for example, that paragon of 
third basemen, Baltimore's Brooks Robin¬ 
son, has been caught, distorted and yet 
somehow enhanced while executing a clas¬ 
sic motion that might be titled Pickup with 
Peg to Follow. The photographer, Tomas 
Sennett, has taken pictures on high steel 
and in the jungles of the Amazon; now he 
has explored a novel danger zone. Shoot¬ 
ing pregame warmups, he was nearly hit 
by several line drives. An Oriole coach 
told him that he himself had once caught 
one flush in the face. A moment, for sure. 
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The pitcher rears baclc and throws, and suddenly there is the classic 
double-play tableau at second—or perhaps the stand-up double. 
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From Brooklyn to the Bronx you got the 
same story all winter: the Yanks can't 
miss. Hadn't they picked up 25-game 
winner Catfish Hunter, a bargain at S3 
million? And wouldn’t their other new 
sensation, Bobby Bonds, hit 65 home 
runs and steal 130 buses? The division 
would be wrapped up by bather's Day. 
Glory again. 

Beneath this smog of Big Apple hy¬ 
perbole was buried one pertinent fact: 
that team down in Baltimore had im¬ 
proved itself quite a bit, too. By spring 
training, reality had set in, and no one 
sensed it better than the objects of myth- 
ification themselves. "Baltimore has won 
the division five of the last six years," said 
Hunter. “You don't knock a winner.” 
Added Bonds, “People keep talking 
about a second coming. From reading 
the Bible, I know there’s only one Mes¬ 
siah, and I'm not him." 

The Orioles have always traded well 
with the National League. Frank Rob¬ 
inson, Grant Jackson, Earl Williams, 
Mike Cuellar, Pat Dobson, Ross Grims- 
ley and Tommy Davis came on over, and 
the next year there always seemed to be 
a title. Now Baltimore has acquired three 
National Leaguers, Rightlielder Ken Sin¬ 
gleton (from Montreal), First Baseman 
Lee May (Houston) and Pitcher Mike 
Torrez (Montreal)—a No. 3 hitter, a 
No. 4 hitter and a fourth starter. 

The switch-hitting Singleton has good 
power, and the fastball-hitting May 
could strike out more than 100 times, as 
is his wont, and still have 20 or more 
homers for the eighth straight year. 
“He's used to hitting in a big park,” says 
Manager Earl Weaver. “We feel 20 hom¬ 
ers are assured." Since Bobby Grich (19 
homers, 82 RBIs) was the closest thing 
Baltimore had to a power hitter in 1974, 
May comes as a blessing. 

Torrez completed a 15-8 year by win¬ 
ning his last six decisions, and at 28 he is 
four years younger than Dave McNally, 
the man the Orioles gave up to get him. 
He joins Cuellar, the 37-year-old Cuban 
wonder man, whose .665 w in percentage 
over the last six years is the best in base¬ 
ball; Grimslcy (18-13); and the 1973 Cy 
Young Award winner, Jim Palmer. The 
uncertainty is Palmer, who won just sev¬ 
en games after injuring his elbow last 
spring. Bob Reynolds and Jackson, per¬ 
haps the best right-left relief combination 
in baseball, return in the bullpen. 
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Over the years one of the most deci¬ 
sive—and least appreciated- indexes of 
Oriole superiority has been defense. 
Golden Glovers Mark Belanger (short¬ 
stop), Brooks Robinson (third), Grich 
(second) and Paul Blair (center field) are 
back. Enough said. Elsew here there is ad¬ 
mirable depth at catcher (Andy Etchc- 
barren, Dave Duncan, Elrod Hendricks, 
Williams)and in left field, where Al Bum¬ 
bry, fresh from hitting .354 in Venezuela, 
and veteran Jim Northrup will spell Don 
Baylor. And lest we forget. Tommy Da¬ 
vis (.289) has been the best full-time DH 
in the game. 

In realistic appraisals of the Yankees, 
a number of questions have been raised. 
Can Hunter repeat as a 25-game winner 
w ith a mediocre left-side defense (Third 
Baseman Graig Nettles, Shortstop Jim 
Mason, Leftficlder Lou Piniclla), as well 
as a sore-armed catcher (Thurman Mun¬ 
son)? Can the Yankees count on Pilch¬ 
ers Rudy May. Larry Gura and Mike 
Wallace, who were 19 and 5, to do as 
well again? And can New York better its 
miserable 41-49 record in the East? 

Of course, the Yankees did finish just 
two games out, and assuredly they have 
improved. The upswing began during the 
second half of last season, when they 
played .625 ball after acquiring Second 
Baseman Sandy Alomar. Moreover, how 
many teams have picked up a Hunter and 
a Bonds in a single winter? Most anyone 
would concede Catfish his fifth straight 
20-win season, and the imagination soars 
at what Bonds (186 homers, 552 RBIs, 
263 stolen bases in seven seasons) might 
accomplish. Says Baltimore's Palmer, 
“The fact that he's a bad breaking-ball 
hitter and still has a lifetime average of 
.276 show s w hat kind of ballplayer he is." 
Given the green light by Manager Bill 
Virdon, Bonds could help the Yankees 
double their total of 53 stolen bases, 
worst in the league, and after windy 
Candlestick the fences in Shea Stadium 


are going to seem awfully accessible 

Bonds joins a good-hitting team. El¬ 
liott Maddox hit .303 and finished eighth 
in the Most Valuable Player balloting. 
Ron Blomberg, Alex Johnson and Roy 
White are capable DHs, Nettles and 
Munson have power, and Piniclla has a 
.288 lifetime average. Nineteen-game 
winners Pat Dobson and George (Doc) 
Mcdich are sure to make the rotation, 
and Rudy May w ill join them if he main¬ 
tains his end-of-scason form. As usual, 
the Yankees’ last line of defense is irre¬ 
pressible and indispensable Reliever 
Sparky Lyle. 

And what arc we to make of those baf¬ 
fling boys from Boston, the pride and 
despair of New England, the only team 
with a press book that knocks its own 
players? In their favor, the Bosox did not 
immediately relinquish their lead as ex¬ 
pected after Carlton Fisk was lost for the 
season with lorn knee cartilage last June 
28. But when Boston gave Luis Tiant 11 
hits in four starts and ultimately lost eight 
straight, Fisk's bat was sorely missed. 
Fisk was jolted anew on March 12 when 
he was hit by a pitched ball and suffered 
a broken right arm. He will not be back 
in action until mid-June. 

The Red Sox also are concerned about 
Pitcher Rick Wise (shoulder) and Sec¬ 
ond baseman Doug Griffin (back). Over¬ 
weight last year, when he had a 12-14 rec¬ 
ord. a trimmer Reggie Cleveland can 
expect to do quite a bit better. Tiant 
(22-13) and Bill Lee (17-15)cannot go it 
alone again. Indeed, with an under¬ 
manned bullpen, Boston probably will 
have to increase its league lead in com¬ 
plete games (71) to be a contender. 

It would gladden all New England if 
Tony Conigliaro could make a comeback 
after 3>/i years away from the game with 
eye troubles. The onetime heartthroband 
rock star turned 30 the day before Elvis 
turned 40. Tony came to camp, got a hit 
in his first game— and pulled a ham¬ 
string. A sound Conigliaro would help, 
since 31-ycar-old Rico Petrocelli (15 
homers, 76 RBIs) and 35-ycar-old Carl 
Yastrzcmski (.301, 15 homers, 79 RBIs. 
104 walks) might pick this year to begin 
slowing down. Much is expected of such 
youngsters as Rightfieldcr Dewey Evans 
(.281), Shortstop Rick Burleson (.284). 
Centerfielder Rick Miller, and neophyte 
outfielders Fred Lynn and Jim Rice. But 
all in all, an iffy team. 

continued 
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Cleveland led the division on July 5, 
was in contention until September and 
drew one million fans for the first time 
since 1959, but was far too dependent on 
the pitching of Gaylord and Jim Perry, 
who accounted for 38 of the club's 77 
wins. Now Manager Frank Robinson 
has mandated that Fritz Peterson win 15 
to 20 games. 

Peterson reported slimmed down, for 
a change. Another heavy problem, Boog 
Powell, checked in from Baltimore to 
play first. It would be nice if he could 
manage to hit better than his weight (250) 
although Cleveland has adequate power 
in John Ellis, Oscar Gamble, Charlie 
Spikes, George Hendrick and Robinson. 
What the ponderous Indians, who were 
last in the league in sacrifice flies and 
walks, really lack arc speed and smarts 
from players other than Outfielder John 
Lowenstein (36 stolen bases). 

Henry Aaron’s return to Milwaukee is 
more than good public relations. The 
Brewers need his bat. Though Pedro Gar¬ 
cia, Don Money, George Scott, Darrell 
Porter and John Briggs collectively hit 
73 homers, the club was last in batting 
(.244), ninth in RBIs, 10th in walks and 
first in strikeouts. Manager Del Crandall 
hopes Aaron can hit 25 to 30 homers and 
90 RBIs. "If I bat 200 limes more [he 
was up 340 times in 1974], there’s no tell¬ 
ing what I’ll do,’’ Aaron says. 

Brewer bats will have to be fearsome 
to compensate for a pitching staff whose 
biggest winner, Jim Slaton, had a 13-16 
record. "I’ve always walked too many 
people," Slaton says, "but this winter in 
the Dominican Republic I walked some¬ 
thing like 15 in 100 innings." His im¬ 
provement, if maintained, would be help¬ 
ful in June and July, months in which he 
won a total of two games in 1974. The 
brightest surprise of the summer was Bill 
Champion (11-4). Two other starters, 
Jim Colborn and Ed Sprague, have had 
knee operations. The defense, led by 
Third Baseman Money’s .989 fielding 
percentage, the best ever at that position, 
is right up there with Baltimore’s. 

Detroit’s problems start with its 
No. 1 pitcher. "I had torn cartilage in 
my knee the last six weeks of the sea¬ 
son,” says Mickey Lolich. "My record 
went from 16-14 to 16-21. They drained 
the knee and injected dye to see what was 
wrong. Every time I went in to see the 
doctor it felt better. He decided it 
wouldn’t help to operate. I'm just keep¬ 
ing my fingers and toes crossed. I hope I 


don’t step into a hole.” If he doesn’t, Lol¬ 
ich, who has 2,540 strikeouts, should pass 
Bob Feller and Warren Spahn to become 
fifth on the alltime list. No. 2 starter Joe 
Coleman is trying to rebound from a dis¬ 
appointing 14-12 record. Lcrrin LaGrow 
(8-19) began the exhibition season by giv¬ 
ing up 14 earned runs in 3 Vs innings for 
an ERA of slightly under 38.00, which 
opens the doors for young pitchers with 
names like Ruble, Lemanczyk and 
Holdsworth. You probably haven’t 
heard of them, but then Pitching Coach 
Steve Hamilton hasn’t, either. As things 
are. Reliever John Hiller could pitch 
more often than Mike Marshall. 

Attendance plummeted 500,000 in 
1974, and with Al Kaline and Norm Cash 
gone, it could drop some more. The best 
attractions arc Lolich, Willie Horton, 
Nate Colbert, the power-hitting new¬ 
comer, and Centerfielder Ron LeFlore, 
whose speed and potential are the talk 
of the division. The spirit, at least, is en¬ 
tirely willing. 
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The fundamental difference between this 
season and last, the Oakland A’s stoutly 
maintain, is that this time they will be 
obliged to play hard all the way to win 
their division. “We have a funny type of 
ball club,” understates Manager Alvin 
Dark. "We really only played for 3 x /i 
months last year. When we got ahead by 
nine games, we played about .500 ball in 
August and September. This year it will 
take a little more a little longer.” 

The A’s must shoulder the extra work 
load because of the unexpected loss of 
Jim Hunter, New York’s newest million¬ 
aire. Hunter’s defection, like that of for¬ 
mer Manager Dick Williams before him, 
was yet another blow to the fragile dig¬ 
nity of a team that has won three con¬ 
secutive world championships but ap¬ 
pears to much of the baseball public as a 
roistering street gang. The A’s pine for 
respect, but just when they seem likely 
to achieve it there will be a clubhouse 
fight or, as in the Hunter caper, some 


egregious indiscretion by their eccentric 
owner, Charles O. Finley. 

Without Hunter, the A’s may not be 
as good as they were a year ago, but they 
will not be all that much worse, either. 
Lost in the Hunter hullabaloo, for ex¬ 
ample, was the acquisition of Billy Wil¬ 
liams, who in 16 years as a Chicago Cub 
amassed 2,510 hits, 392 home runs and 
a career batting average of .296. "This 
is not just some guy you pick up," the 
A’s Reggie Jackson says, "this is a Hall 
of Famer." At 36, Williams will be re¬ 
stricted mostly to designated hitting, 
which should prove a boon both to the 
offense and the defense, since fielding, ci¬ 
ther in the outfield or at first base, has 
never been his strong suit. 

There will be other changes. Claudell 
Washington, the 20-year-old who hit .285 
in 73 regular-season games and .571 in 
the World Series, will be tried in left field. 
Joe Rudi, the best leftfielder in baseball, 
will be shifted to first base, a position for 
which he has little affection. "It took me 
eight years to win a Golden Glove as an 
outfielder," he says testily. "Now they 
move me to a new position.” 

Last year’s first baseman. Gene Ten- 
ace, will return to catching, sharing du¬ 
ties behind the plate with last year’s 
catcher, Ray Fosse. A promising rook¬ 
ie, Phil Garner, will be the second base- 
man, replacing World Series hero Dick 
Green, who apparently has packed it in 
for certain after many tentative retire¬ 
ments. Campy Campaneris and Captain 
Sal Bando will again do their stuff at 
short and third, and Billy North in cen¬ 
ter and Jackson in right will complete an 
impressive outfield. 

Pitching will be a bother, though, since 
Ken Holt /man (19-17), Vida Blue 
(17-15), Glenn Abbott (5-7) and Dave 
Hamilton (7-4) must necessarily pick up 
the slack left by Hunter's defection. Of 
these, only Abbott is a righthander, 
which will give the A’s an unusually un¬ 
balanced starting rotation unless John 
(Blue Moon) Odom emerges from the 
bullpen and the ignominy of last year’s 
1-5 record. With Rollic Fingers and Paul 
Lindblad at the ready, the A’s have am¬ 
ple relief. 

To hear Texas Ranger Manager Billy 
Martin talk, the A’s with or without 
Hunter are no match for his youthful pre¬ 
tenders. “I thought we should be the 
team to beat even before Oakland lost 
Catfish,” says Billy. “Now I definitely 
think we should be favored." 
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Skeptics are ill-advised to write off 
Martin’s forecasts. Last season he boast¬ 
ed that his woeful tailenders would rise 
up to battle the A's to the wire, which is 
nearly what they did, finishing eight 
games above .500 and five games behind 
the division leaders. However, disbeliev¬ 
ers may feel the Rangers played over their 
heads. For example, is Jeff Burroughs, 
who hit 25 home runs, batted .301. drove 
in 118 runs and won the league's Most 


Valuable Player award, really that good? 
Can Rookie of the Year Mike Hargrove, 
who hit .323, do it again? And has the 
veteran pitcher, Ferguson Jenkins 
(25-12), got another 20 wins left in his 
right urm? Yes, says Billy, to all. 

Still, Martin does have problems. 
Aside from the redoubtable Steve Fou¬ 
cault, the bullpen is sparsely populated, 
and the Rangers are sorely in need of 
lefthanders, both as starters and reliev¬ 
ers. Jim Umbargcr, less than a year off 
the Arizona State campus, and Mike 
Kekich, formerly of the Dodgers, Yanks 
and Indians, may prove to be the south¬ 
paws they need. Kekich is at least grate¬ 


ful for the chance to prove himself on the 
field. “Billy Martin," says he, "is prob¬ 
ably the only manager in baseball right 
now who is willing to look at me as a 
pitcher rather than as some kind of wife- 
swapping freak." 

The two new Chicago White Sox pitch¬ 
ers, Reliever Cecil Upshaw and Starter- 
Reliever Roger Nelson, presumably will 
bolster a staff as short in numbers as it is 
long on durability. The busiest Chisox 


have been Fireman of the Year Terry 
Forster (24 saves, seven wins), Wilbur 
Wood (20-19), Jim Kaat (21-13) and 
Stan Bahnsen (12-15), all of whom, as 
Manager Chuck Tanner ruefully notes, 
were productive in both the won and the 
lost columns. These laborers were helped 
from mid-season on by Bart Johnson 
(10-4), who is a positive thinker of the 
Silva Mind Control school. "The mind 
is a computer," Johnson instructs. "You 
can program yourself for anything. I pro¬ 
grammed myself for strikes." 

The White Sox’ positive approach will 
likely be improved by the departure of 
negative Dick Allen, but the team will la¬ 


ment the passing of his bat, which pro¬ 
duced a .301 average and a league-lead¬ 
ing 32 home runs. Still, sock should be 
provided by Ken Henderson, who batted 
in 95 runs, and Bill Melton and Carlos 
May, who suffered subpar seasons. Mel¬ 
ton's average dropped 34 points from 
1973, May’s dropped 19. 

The Kansas City Royals saved their 
slump for the end of the season, but when 
it came, it was a beauty. On Aug. 25 they 
were in second place, 10 games over .500 
and only four games behind Oakland. 
1 here followed in succession a 2-11 home 
stand and a 1-8 road trip. The Royals 
eventually tumbled to fifth place, the low¬ 
est finish in the club’s six-year history. 

So in the off season they looked for 
more pitching and catching and for help 
in the infield. They came up with a 38- 
year-old designated hitter, Harmon Kil- 
lebrew, who, though fifth on the alltime 
homer list, hit only 13 last year. Hal Mc¬ 
Rae. last year’s DH, will go to left, push¬ 
ing last year’s leftficldcr, Jim Wohlford, 
into a contest for right field with Vada 
Pinson and Al Cowens. Amos Otis is in 
center, John Mayberry on first. Cookie 
Rojas on second, Fred Patek at short. 
George Brett on third and Fran Hcaly 
behind the plate. 

"It was not necessarily by design that 
we didn’t make more changes,” says 
Manager Jack McKcon. "We just 
couldn't afford to give up the players oth¬ 
er teams wanted. We feel this club can 
w in with the players we already have. Our 
problem is a lack of depth. The impor¬ 
tant thing is that Mayberry [.234], Otis 
(.284, 73 RBIs] and Pitcher Paul Split- 
torff [19 losses] come back strong." 

Although there arc enough young 
Royals, Killebrcw will be pleased to find 
himself among such contemporaries as 
Lindy McDaniel, 39, Rojas and Pinson, 
both 36. "I don't even know what to say 
to these guys," says Brett, a callow 21. 

This will be the Twins’ 15th season in 
Minnesota and their first without Killc- 
brew. It will also be a critical one, since 
attendance has declined in three of the 
last four years and the team's lease on 
Metropolitan Stadium expires at the end 
of the season. There has been talk of a 
franchise shift, much of it tied to a drive 
for a new stadium. But a w inning season 
might prove a balm. And the Twins have 
reason to believe they are ready. They 
have improving young players in Catch¬ 
er Glen Borgmann and First Base- 
man Craig Kusick and stabilizing older 
eonilnurd 



Ripsnorting Texas Manager Martin says the time is ripe to hook the A’s. 
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ones in the perennial league batting 
champion. Rod Carcw, at second base 
and the former league batting champion, 
Tony Oliva, at designated hitter. Carew 
may be moved from second to third in 
the batting order this year with Short¬ 
stop Danny Thompson, who is adept at 
advancing base runners, hitting ahead of 
him. The Twins had 21 pitchers in their 
spring camp, but only three—Bert Bly- 
levcn (17-17), Joe Decker (16-14) and 
Dave Goltz (10-10)—are considered sure 
starters. Bill Campbell, Tom Burgmcicr 
and Tom Johnson are in the bullpen. 

The Twins finished strong last season, 
winning 47 of their last 81 games. Like 
the A’s above them, they will be forced 
to go hard all the way, however, to im¬ 
prove on last year's third-place finish. 

The California Angels, who were dead 
last in the division, have no place to go 
but up. And that, says their ever-confi- 
dent manager, Dick Williams, is exactly 
where they are going. Williams does not 
have much clout to support that argu¬ 
ment, but he does have the arms and legs. 
The arms belong to Frank Tanana 
(14-19), Andy Hassler (7-11), a rejuve¬ 
nated Bill Singer (7-4) and the incom¬ 
parable Nolan Ryan (22-16). Ryan led 
the majors in innings pitched (332Vi )and, 
naturally, in strikeouts (367). He also 
pitched his third career no-hitter and had 
one of his legendary fastballs timed at 
100.9 mph, which makes him the fastest- 
throwing oflicially timed pitcher in 
history. And at 28, he should be ap¬ 
proaching his peak. 

Williams expects the customary mir¬ 
acles from Ryan, but having Singer re¬ 
turn after back surgery constitutes a mir¬ 
acle in itself. Singer won 20 games for 
California two years ago, and if he can 
approach that eminence this year, hope 
of moving up would be enhanced. 

Afoot, they are blessed with the fast¬ 
est outfield in the league when Mickey 
Rivers, Morris Nettles and Tommy Har¬ 
per arc in the lineup at the same time. 
Williams believes these three are capa¬ 
ble of stealing 150 bases among them. 
What the Angels do not do well is hit 
the ball, although First Baseman Bruce 
Bochtc, a .355 hitter at Salt Lake City 
last year, certainly has potential. 

Another plus is the meticulous, hard- 
driving Williams, a man whom Coach 
Grover Resinger describes as “that rare 
thing, a winner. He’s the kind of a guy 
I'd like to have on my side if I got lost in 
the jungle." Or maybe in last place. 
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This frantic division has been fairly con¬ 
sistent the past six years. While Montre¬ 
al improves, Chicago falls back. While 
Philadelphia shows promise, St. Louis 
contends. And while New York is unpre¬ 
dictable, Pittsburgh plays close to form. 
This season figures to be among the most 
competitive of all. 

After three second-place finishes in 
four years, St. Louis seems capable of es¬ 
caping its runner-up rut. The offense and 
defense are solid, and the relief pitchers 
are capable, but, like most teams, the 
Cardinals do not have a surplus of start¬ 
ing pitchers. 

The big question is 39-year-old Bob 
Gibson, who hasannounced that his 17th 
major league season will be his last. At 
least Gibson's knees are stronger than 
they were last year, when his record fell 
below .500 for the first time since he be¬ 
came a Cardinal regular. Lynn McGloth- 
en (16-12) and Bob Forsch (7-4) came 
to the rescue, helping St. Louis to the 
East's best intradivisional record. The rc- 
markableAl Hrabosky (8-1), Mike Gar- 
man (7-2) and Elias Sosa from San Fran¬ 
cisco provide the quality bullpen. 

“If we get the pitching,” says Catcher 
Ted Simmons, “we’ll win in a walk." 

With Lou Brock around, he should 
have said they'll steal it. St. Louis Coach 
Dave Ricketts had some fun with Brock 
in spring training when he quipped, 
“Lou, if you'd stolen a few more bases 
last year, we would have won the title.” 
The 35-ycar-old Brock, who w as good for 
a record 118, just smiled. At the plate he 
batted .306~excellcnt, but third best in 
an outfield that included .309-hitters 
Bake McBride and Reggie Smith. 

St. Louis has a possible successor to 
Rookic-of-thc-Ycar McBride in First 
Baseman Keith Hernandez, 21, who bat¬ 
ted .294 last season in a brief stay with 
the Cardinals. An oldcomer to the team 
is former Tiger Eddie Brinkman, 33, at 
short. He is a fine fielder, and with Ken 
Reitz at third the left side of the Cardinal 
infield should be death on ground balls. 


Dead was what the Pittsburgh Pirates 
appeared to be on June 7, 1974, with the 
worst record in the majors. Five weeks 
later they earned a split decision in a wild 
doubleheader against Cincinnati and 
started to move, going .671 the rest of 
the way. “That was the real Pittsburgh 
team,” says Manager Danny Murtaugh. 
“I don't see why we can’t start off that 
way this year.” While the complexities 
of pitching and fielding continue to mys¬ 
tify some Pirates, Pittsburgh remains the 
best hitting team in haseball. As Al Ol¬ 
iver, a .321 swinger, states, it is “some¬ 
thing we take for granted." 

The Pirate outfield of Oliver, Richie 
Zisk (.313) and Willie Stargcll (.301) out- 
hit even the St. Louis threesome last sea¬ 
son, and the Bucs may be more potent 
still this year if First Baseman Bob Rob¬ 
ertson recovers from two knee opera¬ 
tions. For now, however, Stargcll moves 
to first and Dave Parker, still another big 
bat, is in the outfield. 

Robertson was not the only Pirate to 
suffer surgery. Pitcher Ken Brett, a .310 
hitter and 1.000 fielder, is coming off an 
elbow operation, as is Reliever Dave 
Giusti. Injury-prone Dock Ellis will be 
on the lookout for line drives up the mid¬ 
dle like the one that cut short his 1974 
season. But Jerry Reuss (16-11) and Jim 
Rooker (15-11) return unscathed after 
their best performances. 

“There is no way we’re going to get 
off to a start like last year's," says Ol¬ 
iver. “And anyway, if we can win it that 
way, we can win it under any circum¬ 
stances.” The Pirates may need anoth¬ 
er strong finish, however, since six of 
their last nine games are against St. 
Louis, which took II of 18 from them 
in 1974. 

For that matter. Pittsburgh also had a 
losing record against Philadelphia, which 
in the last two seasons has improved 
more than any other East Division team. 
First place belonged to the Phillies long¬ 
est in 1974, but an awful finish took them 
out of the race. “The kids had to learn 
something from last year's experience," 
says veteran Pitcher Jim Lonborg. "They 
know now what it's like to play winning 
baseball,” says Second Baseman Dave 
Cash. “When I came over here last year 
I didn't see any confidence in these play¬ 
ers. They.lacked desire and motivation 
because they didn't really know what was 
at stake. Now they do, and that should 
make a big difference.” 

The Phillies have another former win- 

continutd 
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ner to help plug last year’s largest gap— 
relief pitching. Tug McGraw will be a big 
addition if spring surgery on an old back 
problem allows him to return to his 1973 
form with the Mets. “This is the first time 
in years we’ve had an established bull¬ 
pen,*’ says Manager Danny Ozark, who 
is also high on Gene Garber and new¬ 
comer Joe Hoerner. “A lot of times last 
year I left my starters in too long because 
they were the best wc had." 

Lonborg and Steve Carlton were the 
only regulars with winning records. 
Shortstop Larry Bowa says Carlton must 
win at least 20 for Philadelphia to have 
a title chance, and Ozark says Steve is 
capable of even more if he cuts down his 
bases on balls. 

There is hitting in plenty. Cash and 
First Baseman Willie Montanez batted 
over .300, and Third Baseman Mike 
Schmidt led the majors in home runs 
(36). Leftficider Greg Luzinski, who can 
mash the ball, too, missed more than two 
months last year after a knee operation. 
"My being out of the lineup," he says, 
"may have cost us the eight games we 
needed to win.” 

Falling 20 games below .500, their 
worst record since 1967, the 1974 New 
York Mets were conspicuous losers of 
one-run and extra-inning games. In those 
categories they were poorest in the 
league. Injuries struck such key players as 
Tom Seaver, Cleon Jones, Rusty Staub, 


Bud Harrelson and Jerry Grote. Their re¬ 
turn to form, with the added support of 
Third Baseman Joe Torre and Outfield¬ 
ers Del Unser and Dave Kingman, would 
put the Mets back in the race. 

But they must find still more pitching 
to stay there. While Seaver, Jon Matlack 
and Jerry Koosman are the best three¬ 
some in the league. New York needs two 
more starters and some smoke eaters in 
the bullpen. 

"It does seem to be a different situ¬ 
ation than we’ve had in the past," says 
Manager Yogi Berra. 

The trades that brought Torre from St. 
Louis, Unser from Philadelphia and 
Kingman, he of the long home run and 
lavish strikeout, from San Francisco 
could sharply alter the grind-it-out New 
York attack. The Mets even hired a bat¬ 
ting coach, Phil Cavarretta. Torre pre¬ 
dicts, "We’re going to be a team that will 
score runs." Harrelson meanwhile sens¬ 
es a psychological boost. "We’ve in¬ 
creased the margin of error," he says. 
"The pitchers know they don’t have to 
throw a shutout every time.” 

One person certain to appreciate more 
support is Matlack. who led the league 
in shutouts last year while getting fewer 
runs than any other man who pitched at 
least 162 innings. "This is a lot better 
team than we've ever had," claims Mat- 
lack, "but I’m not taking anything for 
granted. Met pitchers have always felt 


they couldn’t give up very many runs. It’s 
instilled in us.” Not least in Tom Sca- 
ver, who comes off the worst season of 
his career—an 11-11 record and a 3.20 
earned run average. Tom says he has felt 
terrific this spring. 

Evaluating a Montreal team that set 
or tied club records for pitching, hitting 
and winning last year. Expo General 
Manager Jim Fanning decided that bet¬ 
ter was not good enough. In rapid suc¬ 
cession he dealt away his top pitcher, 
Mike Torrez, and the RBI leaders from 
each of the last three years, Ron Fairly. 
Ken Singleton and Willie Davis. The 
trades landed a much-needed lefthander 
in Dave McNally from Baltimore and 
players you never heard of from Texas 
and St. Louis. They also opened the way 
for some homegrown minor league tal¬ 
ent. "Our farm system is producing and, 
except for pitchers, we’ll commit our¬ 
selves totally to youth,” Fanning says. 
"When you ask if we'll be good, I do 
know how good we would have been, and 
that wasn’t good enough." 

Some veterans, like First Baseman 
Mike Jorgensen (.310) and Second Base- 
man Larry Lintz (50 stolen bases), will 
keep their jobs. Others, including power- 
hitting Outfielder-Third Baseman Bob 
Bailey, may not be so fortunate. 
Young Outfielder Pcpe Mangual and Re¬ 
lief Pitcher Dale Murray came up late 
last year to spark an 18-5 finish, Man- 
eontlnued 
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gual batting .311, Murray saving 10 
games and winning one. 

Even at a buck twenty-five for a 
bleacher seat, the Chicago Cubs are no 
bargain. Ninth in the league in hitting 
last year, llth in pitching and last in 
fielding, they had the second-worst rec¬ 
ord in baseball. The 1975 prospects 
are not much better, especially with 
Billy Williams having been traded to 
Oakland. 

“We are in a building program,” says 
Manager Jim Marshall, “but it won’t be 
accomplished overnight.” Nor, for that 
matter, in a fortnight. The Williams deal 
netted three players who saw little to no 
action in 1974: Relievers Darold 
Knowles and Bob Locker and Inficlder 
Manny Trillo. 

Chicago does have an outfield that av¬ 
eraged 16 home runs and 70 RBIs a man 
last year, and Third Baseman Bill Mad- 
lock batted .313. Shortstop Don Kessing- 
cr is an accomplished fielder. 

The pitching features Rick Reuschcl 
and Steve Stone, who managed winning 
records last year despite ER As over four. 
Knucklc-curveballer Burt Hooton is 
slimmer and seems more mature. “I've 
had more of a mental problem than a 
physical one," he says, making light of a 
sore shoulder. “I was too protective of 
my arm in the past. I'm looking forward 
to a good year.” 


NATIONAL 

LEAGUE 

WEST 


Everybody is picking the Dodgers to re¬ 
peat, but everybody may be wrong. The 
Reds look better. Defensively, Cincinnati 
should be the stronger team up the mid¬ 
dle: catcher (Johnny Bench over Joe Fer¬ 
guson and Steve Yeager), shortstop 
(Dave Concepcion over Bill Russell), 
second base (Joe Morgan over Dave 
Lopes) and center field (Cesar Geronimo 
and George Foster over Jim Wynn). Of¬ 
fensively, no team can count on being 
better than a lineup led by Bench, Mor¬ 
gan, Pete Rose, Tony Perez, Concep¬ 
cion. Rose slipped below .300 last year, 
but he still scored a league-leading NO 


runs, and there is no reason to believe 
that he is over the hill or that he isn't due 
to hit against the Dodgers, who held him 
to a .158 average last season. 

Then we come to that crucial factor, 
pitching. It is here that Cincinnati tra¬ 
ditionally has been considered lacking, 
but from among the Reds' Jack Billing- 
ham, Don Gullett, Fred Norman and 
Clay Kirby there should emerge at least 
as many reliable starters as from the 
Dodgers' Don Sutton, Andy Messer- 
smith, Doug Rau and, well, maybe for¬ 
mer Reliever Charlie Hough, or Geoff 
Zahn, who has won four major league 
games in his life. The Dodgers won last 
year by jumping off to a big early lead as 
lefthander Tommy John was w inning 13 
and losing three. Then John suffered an 
arm injury, which was repaired by trans¬ 
ferring a tendon from his right forearm 
to his left elbow . If John ever sets a rec¬ 
ord for portsiders, it will require an as¬ 
terisk noting that he did it with part of a 
starboard arm. He appears unlikely to 
set any records or even help the Dodg¬ 
ers this year—certainly not during the 
first 10 games of their schedule, seven of 
which are against the Reds. The Reds’ 
perennial comeback hope, Gary Nolan, 
who was 13-2 with a 1.82 ERA when he 
hurt his shoulder in 1972, is a better bet 
to regain winning form this season than 
John is. The Reds’ bullpen—Clay Car- 
roll, Pedro Borbon and Tom Hall—is at 
least as good as the Dodgers', which last 
year amounted to Mike Marshall. Mar¬ 
shall's 2.42 ERA was impressive, and his 
alltime record of 106 appearances was as¬ 
tounding, but Manager Walt Alston 
seemed sometimes to be using him more 
obsessively than wisely, and while won- 
lost percentage may not be the best guide 
to a reliever's performance, it is worth 
mentioning that Marshall's was .556 and 
the rest of the staff’s was .644. This even 
though persons close to the team have 
been known to grumble that Marshall 
had a way, when he entered a game with 
another pitcher’s runners on base, of al¬ 
lowing them to score before he grew 
stingy. 

Still, Los Angeles will be very strong. 
The Dodgers have a lot of good young 
players—including those mentioned 
above as inferior to the Reds’ stars—who 
last year suddenly became very good. 
Wynn gives them power, and so docs 
MVP First Baseman Steve Garvey, who 
looks as if he will be a sound performer 
for years to come. The Penguin, Ron 


Ccy, cut an appealing waddly figure at 
third base and drove in 97 runs. Bill 
Buckner made acrobatic catches in left 
field and hit .314. Sutton and Mcsser- 
smith are more accomplished than any 
of the Reds’ starters, at least now that 
Sutton has profited from the services of 
Hypnotist Arthur Ellen. Before Ellen en¬ 
tered his life last year, says Sutton, 
sounding rather like someone writing a 
letter to Dear Abby, “1 was trying any¬ 
thing and everything to snap out of my 
slump. I'd do crazy things like making 
diving catches in batting practice or 
pouring water into the pockets of our 
pitching coach. Red Adams. Nothing 
was going right and I was acting crazy." 
If you see Sutton hopping around in the 
outfield on one foot before a game this 
year, you’ll know that he just needs to 
be put under a spell. Usually the Dodg¬ 
ers display a highly professional attitude, 
which means, as people used to say of 
Caesar Augustus, that they “execute 
well." “We blewa lot of games last year," 
says Billingham. “The Dodgers are com¬ 
pletely fundamental. Everything they do 
is usually right." The Reds will have to 
show such poise if they are to assert their 
superiority. 

As for the rest of the division, Atlan¬ 
ta, Houston and, yes, San Francisco 
might all be contenders. The Braves don’t 
have Henry Aaron, but that means they 
will field a better defensive outfield. 
Ralph Garr, the league's batting cham¬ 
pion (.353). will be able to settle in left, 
w here his modest fielding talents should 
suffice; Dusty Baker will be a fixture in 
right; and wonderfully named Rowland 
Office may well establish himself as one 
of the league's best centcrficldcrs. Garr 
is perhaps the least conventional hittcr- 
for-average in baseball. He swings at 
balls over his head, he doesn’t just step 
but plunges into the bucket and he says 
things like, “As a player there really isn’t 
anybody you can compare me with. I’m 
pretty talkative, but I’m pleasant." The 
rest of the Braves’ batters should do 
better than they did last year. That was 
the year Atlanta pitching suddenly got 
hot. Who knows, it might do so again in 
’75. Certainly the Braves will rank right 
up there at the top in good names. There 
is Office, whose nickname is Sapphire. 
Unfortunately, he is too skinny to be 
called Oval. There is Shortstop Larvcll 
Blanks, “who very seldom draws one,” 
says Manager Clyde King, and whose so¬ 
briquet is Sugar Bear. Then there is 
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Buidi, everyone 1 


Here’s a proposition as intelligent as tennis itself. Buy this special Century Special 
(it’s V-6 powered and specially engineered for lightness and economy) 
and you get two Head Competition tennis rackets and racket covers at no extra charge. 


You don't have to be a tennis player to 
appreciate this Century Special 
But it helps 

Not just because you get two Head 
Competition I rackets (the Arthur 
Ashe model). But also there's something 
about Century Special that is compatible 
with the spirit of tennis It appeals to 
the intellect as well as the heart 



The Special is also powered by an 
efficient and sensible engine A 1/ee-six . 
rather adept at wringing miles out of a 
gallon of gas. 

For instance: According to figures 
reported in the EPA Buyers ' Guide, a Buick 
Century equipped with this V-6 engine got 
better highway gas mileage than any other 
American mid-sized car (24 mpg in the 
highway test and 16 mpg in the city test). 


Elegant looking, but fundamentally efficient 
This special version of the Special, in addition to 
the special striping, comes with a pair of sport 
mirrors And simulated road wheels. And custom 
seating. And a tilt steering wheel. But beneath 
those concessions to aesthetics is a car specially 
engineered to be lighter than a regular 
£^3 Buick Century And less expensive. 


It s a remarkable little engine, this V-6 
For that matter, the entire automobile is one heck 
of a package. With or without the two Head rackets 
The tennis Century Special 
Play with one At a participating Buick dealer. 

You might want to hustle a little. 

The offer will only be around for a limited time 


BTlXClK. Dedicated to thefreeSpirit in just abo ut every one. 
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Catcher Vic Correll's Statesboro, Ga. 
mule named Henry. That just seems like 
a good name for a mule, especially one 
who can, Correll claims, point birds. 

The status of Dick Allen, officially At¬ 
lanta property, was uncertain last week. 
All on the same day, Second Baseman 
First Baseman Dave Johnson had said, 
“We can't tell what our infield will be un¬ 
til we know about Allen”; the front office 
announced that "in all probability, if Al¬ 
len plays this year, it will be in Atlanta”; 
and Manager King said, “Westopped in¬ 
cluding him in our plans long ago. He’s 
like the big one you get up just to the 
point where he's breaking water and then 
he gets away. You don't talk about 
those." But of course you do talk about 
those. Allen—per haps because King kept 
brother Hank Allen on the bench in 
Richmond one season—says he won’t 
play for K ing. If he changes his mind, the 
Braves will be a hot item. 

Houston has the volatile Cesar Cedc- 
no, who “can be the greatest player in 
baseball," says Manager Preston Gomez, 
"but he has to first learn to control him¬ 
self." Other good Astro hitters are Out¬ 
fielder Greg Gross, First Baseman Bob 
Watson and Catcher Milt May. Rob An¬ 
drews, brother of Mike whom Charlie 
Finley mistreated, is a promising second 
baseman obtained from infielder-rich 
Baltimore, and Doug Rader is the best 


third baseman in the league as well as a 
productive hitter and an amusing red¬ 
head. The big problem for the Astros, 
says Gomez, “is right there in the middle 
of the diamond"— pitching. Larry Dicr- 
ker or Tom Griffin or someone will have 
to become what the team needed last 
year, a stopper. 

The Giants looked pretty sad in '74, 
finishing fifth and drawing only slightly 
more than half a million fans, but this 
spring they looked different. Bobby 
Bonds and Dave Kingman, seen by man¬ 
agement last year as discordant elements, 
have been traded, and Bonds' replace¬ 
ment, Bobby Murcer, has played dynam¬ 
ically in exhibitions. The club has pitch¬ 
ing talent, notably in the person of 23- 
year-old John D’Acquisto, who throws 
about as hard as anybody around and 
seems to have learned control. Young 
Catcher Marc Hill looks like a comer; 
new Second Baseman Derrel Thomas 
will help; and Von Joshua, acquired from 
the Dodgers, lends depth to an outfield 
that is already well stocked with Mur¬ 
cer, Gary Matthews and Garry Maddox. 
Murcer says he prefers to hit in less blus¬ 
tery conditions but concedes that the pre¬ 
vailing wind in Candlestick Park, to right 
field, should abet his home-run sw ing. He 
could not make New York forget Mick¬ 
ey Mantle, but maybe he can help make 
the Giants forget fifth place. 


“We’re through being patsies," says 
Padre owner and McDonald's tycoon 
Ray Kroc. Or maybe he said, “We’re 
through being patties." Outfielders Bob¬ 
by Tolan, Dave Winfield and Johnny 
Cirubb can hit; Willie McCovey is still, 
if not exactly Willie McCovey, at least a 
powerful presence; and the newly ac¬ 
quired Tito Fuentcs and Rich Folkers 
should lend substance to, respectively, 
the infield and the bullpen. But the Pa¬ 
dres suffered a big loss before spring 
training; Catfish Hunter declined to sign 
with them, although they offered him 
more money than the Yankees did and 
also a chance to bat. Who knows, may¬ 
be Hunter doesn't like those long skinny 
French fries. Fuentes says he has cured 
his bad back of last year, after five doc¬ 
tors failed, by drinking a tea of herbs and 
roots. He is expected to help develop fel¬ 
low Latin Enzo Hernandez, a promising 
shortstop. Fuentes is optimistic about the 
Padres’ chances. “We're going to turn 
things around in a way that would sur¬ 
prise you," he says. Almost any way 
would; but good luck to them. Can you 
cat herbs and roots on a bun? 


The writers: Jim Kaplan (AL East), Ron 
Fimrite (AL West), Larry Keith (NL East), 
Roy Blount Jr. (NL West). 
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lb the 
rigors of 
training.we’ve 


International track shoe design, Converse 
All Star quality and three different styles 
in suede or smooth leather with uppers of 
white, red, gold or blue combine to make a 
fine, tough, good looking athletic shoe for 
use in the most rigorous conditioning... 
warm-ups, jogging, calisthenics, or plain 
casual wear. See your Converse sporting 
goods dealer and let him show you these 
beautifully made, colorful training shoes. 


[★converse] 




Selected for use by the U.S.team for the 1976 Olympic Games in Montreal. 
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Introducing the 


Now there’s a new easy way to do all 
your insurance shopping: in just one place. 

It’s called The Insurance Store? It 
saves you time. Often saves you money. 
And assures you the correct coverage. 

An Entire Store Filled with Insurance. 

At The Insurance Store, insurance is 
our main business. Not just a sideline. 

So it’s not sold from behind a counter 
that’s hidden behind the power mowers 
and paint supplies. 

Visit your nearest Insurance Store 
and you’ll see wall-to-wall insurance. 

In fact, with one stop, you can find 
every kind of insurance you need. 
Special Departments for Special Needs. 
Many Insurance Stores have even set 


up special departments for all the differ¬ 
ent kinds of insurance they sell. Includ¬ 
ing homeowners, automobile, marine, 
health, life, theft, liability, bond, avia¬ 
tion, and business insurance. 

Within e ach depar tment, you’ll find a 

-- N r Boatoapi ') wide variety 

insurance 
-'policies. 

So when it's time to choose the exact 
policy you need, you can select. You 
don’t have to settle. 

Your Choice of Leading Brands^ 

including Continental Insurance. 

At The Insurance Store, you’ll also find 
a wide variety of insurance companies. 

Some specialize in low price. 


Others, in broader 
coverage. 

But we at Continental” 

Insurance offer a com-, 
bination of both. 

For e<ample, con-r 
sider our unique\__ 

PCP Plan, the all-in-one plan. 

It lets you combine separate policies 
on your home, your car, and yourself all 
into one neat little package that actually 
gives you more insurance coverage for 
your insurance dollar. 

Why Pay More? 

You don’t have to know a lot about in¬ 
surance when you shop at The Insurance 
Store. Because the people there do. 

















'The Insurance Store Is a service mark of The Continental Insurance Company. 


urance Store 


newest idea in insurance 


That gives them tremendous lever¬ 
age to use on your behalf. And use it 
they do. 

Over 16,000 Locations to Serve You. 

For the name and address of the 
agent who operatesThe 
Insurance Store nearest j 

you, just see the Yellow ~ if f f 
Pages under Continental^pr 
Insurance." 

It’s the fastest, 
easiest way to see 

’who’s minding the stor^Jf\ vTcie 

Continental Insurance 

featured at „ 

The Insurance Store 


justers throughout the U.S. and Canada. 

So anytime, anywhere you need help, 
help is always nearby. 

What’s Best for You. 

Each Insurance Store is owned and 
operated by an independent insurance 
agent. 

Unlike agents for Allstate m 
and State Farm, independent 
agents are beholden to no /\\ 
one insurance company, in - 1\ 
eluding Continental. C/rW Kj 

And so if the company^-pMf p 
with which they place your I • 
insurance doesn't do what's best for you, 
they're free to switch their business to 
another company which will. 


They're trained professionals. 

They can tell you if you have the right 
r ^ i i policy. Or not. 

Jr^lfnnrij if you have too much 
coverage. Or too little. 
SBQMl And, quite often, by rec- 

MflflH ommending the exact policy 
J and coverage you need — 

([/ they can save you money. 

' 24-hour Service. _- — 

We service what we sell./^J§^\Z 
Let's say you buy a 
Continental automobile^A* 
policy. 

You automatically get 
24-hour toll-free Dial-A-Claim Service. 

It’s backed by over 1600 claims ad¬ 

















BASEBALL 


BORN TO BE A DODGER 

Now that he is one, Steve Garvey tries to live up to 

his obligations while opposing the cult of the antihero by ROY BLOUNT JR. 


teve Garvey is resolved to be a 
hero, not an antihero. He used to 
be the Dodgers’ bat boy and idolized 
their first baseman. Now he is their first 
baseman, and not only that but the Na¬ 
tional League’s Most Valuable Player. It’ 
a lot of boys do not idolize him now, 
they are missing a trick, because he smiles 
at everybody, gives autographs like a ga¬ 
rage gives calendars and is a known gen¬ 
tleman. At 26 he has a bright, beautiful 
wife, a fine baby daughter, a cute if care¬ 
less cocker spaniel named Duffy (which 
plunged into the ocean at Vero Beach this 
spring and was nearly swept away) and 
a nice tie-in with Pepsi. 

If there is anything imperfect about the 
way Garvey’s real-life story has devel¬ 
oped, it is that last winter was not, as he 
points out, the best off-season in history 
to be an MVP. Endorsements were dow n 
along with the economy. 

However, plenty of people around the 
country have been after Garvey to ac¬ 
cept awards and to make talks. He has 
sometimes appeared gratis for charity, 
but there were enough paid appearances 
over the winter to cam him half again 
his ’74 salary, which was an estimated 
545,000. This year, his performance hav¬ 
ing done much to bring them a pennant, 
the Dodgers amicably agreed to pay him 
about 595,000. He is worth that much in 
nice publicity alone. "The Dodgers are 
very P.R.-conscious," he says. "You 
have to be in Southern California." 

All-America and then some: Garvey 
at home in Calabasas, Calif, with his 
ex-shampoo-model wife Cyndy, his 
dog Duffy and daughter Krisha Lee. 


At this point, the reader who likes to 
think of himself as P.R.-resistant may be 
tempted to grumble. But wait. One of the 
stories Garvey often tells an audience 
goes like this: 

"In 1971 I went to Orthopaedic Hos¬ 
pital in Los Angeles to visit a boy named 
Ricky Williams, who was suffering from 
cancer. The boy had just had an oper¬ 
ation to remove the lower part of a leg, 
and he was in a bad way. It was a hol¬ 
low feeling, seeing him there on the 
bed. His mother said, ‘Thank you for 
coming.’ The doctors said he had an 
18% chance of living. He was heavily 
sedated. 

"I took his small hand in mine. His 
mother said, ‘Ricky, Steve Garvey’s 
here.’ 

"And I started to feel a little squeeze 
from that 10-ycar-old's hand. He start¬ 
ed opening his eyes. Although he 
couldn’t talk, when he opened his eyes it 
also opened mine. I could feel the 
strength in that little boy's hand. I knew 
then that Steve Garvey had a place. 

"Last year in Dodger Stadium Ricky 
Williams walked from the dugout to first 
base with Steve Garvey, on an annual 
night for crippled children. 

"1 don’t really believe that I have any 
special powers. But Ricky that night gave 
me a medal, with an inscription that said. 
To Steve Garvey. Thank you for giving 
me the will to live.’ " 

O.K., now say something smart. Say 
"But I like antiheroes.’’ Or "Sure, it's a 
storybook career, but who reads story¬ 
books anymore?” Or "Lou Brock 
should’ve been the MVP. He probably 
visits hospitals, too, and he stole 118 bas¬ 
es.” You can’t take away the pleasure 
that a number of people around the na¬ 


tion arc getting from shaking the hand 
that held the hand of Ricky Williams. 

Besides, Garvey produced 30 more 
runs than Brock did last season; in times 
like these, you can't argue with produc¬ 
tion. There arc more vivid ballplayers 
than Garvey, but he is good to watch be¬ 
cause he is so solid: good, strong, com- 
pact-but-also-w hippy swing, good hands 
and no waste motion in the field. And 
by the way, a lot of folks still like sto¬ 
rybook themes. "People in TV have told 
me," he says, " ‘If you want to quit play¬ 
ing ball today, we’ll get a series for you.’ 
You know, playing somebody with short 
hair—whether it’s a police story, a Gen¬ 
tle Ben, or whatever. Middle America. 

"In the ’60s,” Garvey says, "every¬ 
body was trying to gain awareness. They 
were trying to find out who they were." 
This, he says, resulted in antiheroes. For 
the record, he doesn't like to finger any¬ 
one in particular, but the kind of anti¬ 
heroism he has in mind includes aloof¬ 
ness to fans and reporters, irreverence 
toward tradition, acting notoriously 
flashy off the field and writing disrespect¬ 
ful messages in the base-path dirt. "Now 
we’re getting back to Americana," he 
says. “The threat of depression opens ev¬ 
erybody’s eyes. I would like to strength¬ 
en the country through athletics." 

This seems as good a place as any to 
note that Garvey admits to having signed 
up as an Athlete for Nixon during the 
’68 campaign. But now he feels that the 
Nixon Administration betrayed his trust. 
He says he is an old Kennedy man, who 
would vote in ’76 for Ted. That political 
leaning does not seem stereotypically 
Middle American, although who knows 
these days. Garvey docs have middling 
short hair and a clean-shaven, responsi- 
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ble-looking face, and his wife Cyndy was 
once a Brcck shampoo model. But they 
cannot be dismissed as bland. 

At a banquet this spring, for instance, 
old blooper pitcher Rip Sewell said of 
Garvey, “He's a credit to baseball, he’s 
a credit to the city of Tampa, he’s a cred¬ 
it to humanitarians of this country.” 
After the speeches Garvey asked Sewell. 
“Who makes those, Hillerich & Bradsby 
or Adirondack?" Sewell, thinking Gar¬ 
vey was referring to his trousers, said. 
"Oh, I don’t know, my wife gets them 
for me somewhere.” But Garvey was in 
fact referring to Sewell’s artificial legs. 

Cyndy docs not see things in soft fo¬ 
cus. She is w illing to complain about the 
fact that being a baseball wife doesn't 
give her a chance to pursue her interests 
in art and the dance, and, of all things, 
she was taught a course at M ichigan State 
by Dodger Pitcher Mike Marshall. 

The world was made aware that the 
Garveys were blessed with a daughter 
during the World Series. This is how 
Cyndy remembers it: "It had been in the 
papers that the Dodgers had had eight 
girls in a row so all the medical students 
were gathered around pulling for a boy. 
Then she was bom. ‘Oh, it’s a girl,' they 
said, and everybody left. Just me, my nat¬ 
ural-childbirth adviser and the doctor 
were there. The next thing I knew I was 
in my room and there was a TV set in 
there and everybody was watching my 
husband playing a ball game. Then the 
words started going across the bottom 
of the picture: sieve Garvey ji st had 
A BA ID GIRL, KKISHA LEE. I had just told 
him on the phone that her name was Bliss 
Ann! Can you imagine? I called the 
nurse: "We’ve got to change the name!' 
‘It's too late,'she said. ‘It’s on all the doc¬ 
uments!' But they changed it. It had been 
on television, after all." 

Garvey was christened Steven Patrick, 
and he grew up a nice middle-class Irish 
boy in Tampa, with easygoing parents 
who have always been proud of him. 
Steve’s father Joe was a good first base- 
man on local teams and played some 
minor league football on Long Island be¬ 
fore the family moved to Florida. Steve's 
mother Mildred played field hockey as a 
girl and was always more limber than her 
son. "He’d get mad because he couldn't 
get his foot up on the counter." she re¬ 
calls. "You know, when you come in 
from working in the yard and wash your 
feet. I’d say, "Put your feet up there like 
mine,' and he couldn't do it." 


But he hit .750 in Little League, with 
18 home runs in 20 games, and in his 
first four innings in Pony League ball he 
hit for the cycle. "Little things like that 
happened to me along the line," he says, 
“that made me think ‘Maybe I am des¬ 
tined to be a professional athlete.' ” 

Even before such omens, he was imag¬ 
ining himself in the majors. "I was an 
only child, which wasn't too bad. I al¬ 
ways had balls available for me because 
we had 11 grapefruit trees in the yard. 
In the spring I'd take the little hard grape¬ 
fruits that had fallen off and I'd hit them 
with a broomstick. I'd be the whole 
Dodger lineup: Charlie Neal. Gilliam, 
Campanella. Snider, Hodges. As a grape¬ 
fruit hitter 1 was a line-drive hitter, even 
then. It must've been my build." 

The build is 5' 10", 195 pounds—mus¬ 
cular, just barely too lithe to be chunky. 
Its most conspicuous feature is a set of 
forearms that resemble Popeye’s. "I built 
them up by swinging a barbell as a bat. 
Or I'd use one of the Dodgers' broken 
bats. They were too heavy for me, but 
they made me strong in the arms for my 
age, from the elbows down, and that's 
the key to hitting." 

He got big bats because father Joe, 
a Greyhound driver, transported the 
Dodgers when they came to the Tampa 
area to play spring games. And Steve 
would take a couple of days off from 
school to travel along and be batboy. 
"Gil Hodges was my hero, on and off 
the field," he recalls. "He was a gentle¬ 
man at all times. His handshake was 
something I still remember." But he ad¬ 
mired the team in general, for instance 
"Carl Furillo in Bradenton, playing right 
field in water up to his ankles. He 
couldn't have enjoyed it but he did it, 
for the Dodgers. I was batboy for the 
Yankees and Tigers some too, but a few 
of the players on the Yankees weren't 
quite what I expected. When you have 
an idol, you always expect they're per¬ 
fect. You hear them say a few cusswords, 
or see them refuse to sign a few auto¬ 
graphs, and it takes some of the shine 
off. Some days now I'd like to go right 
home after a game when people are wait¬ 
ing for autographs, or let out a big 'bleep' 
instead of holding it in. But I always like 
to behave as though some little boy or 
girl is following me around. Because, you 
know, if you do do something wrong. I’ll 
be damned if somebody won't be stand¬ 
ing right there." (He doesn't seem to say 
even "damned" very often. He doesn't 


smoke. He will drink a gin and tonic, but 
without much gusto.) 

Besides starring in baseball in high 
school. Steve excelled as a football quar¬ 
terback— in his senior year he gained 
more than 1,000 yards both running and 
passing—and when the Dodgers didn't 
draft him when he was first eligible he 
went to Michigan State as a defensive 
back. He was a starter his sophomore 
year, but when the Dodgers did draft 
him, he went with them like a shot. “I 
sincerely believe that there is such a thing 
as a Dodger.” he says. "I don't think 
there's such a thing as a Padre or a Brave 
ora Met. 1 sincerely think that I was bom 
to be a Dodger,” 

It took a while to adjust the old build. 
"As a defensive back on running plays I 
had to take out the pulling guard and 
tackle. To do that I had to work on 
weights. I had a football neck. Then when 
I went into professional baseball I had 
to—boom! debulk. I had to stretch out 
all those muscles. It took three. 3V4 
years." But during that time Garvey was 
building a .M3 lifetime minor league bat¬ 
ting average. He would be on the big 
club's bus in the spring. Manager Walt 
Alston would be riding up front near the 
driver, Joe. Alston wouldn't be saying 
much, as usual. After miles of silence Joe 
would say. "How’s Steve doing?" 

"Don’t know," Alston would say. 
"Pretty well. Drive the bus. He's got a 
chance." 

By "71 Garvey had made the big club, 
and was famous in Los Angeles for his 
throwing errors. He played third base 
mostly, and his arm had not been the 
same since he separated his shoulder in 
college football. Dodger fans would call 
his house and berate him or Cyndy. "I 
had to keep telling myself they were mad 
at the Dodger third baseman, not at Steve 
Garvey personally," he says. "You just 
tell them you can't talk to someone so ir¬ 
rational, and then you have to hang up." 

As a part-timer in '73, however, he hit 
.304, and last year the Dodgers got his 
bat into the regular lineup as a first base- 
man. He proved to be excellent at dig¬ 
ging out low throws and he displayed a 
football-derived willingness to mix it up 
with base runners in order to make 
sweeping tags. "He's not afraid of any 
physical thing in the world," says Dodg¬ 
er Coach Monty Basgall. 

And, well, the kind of things boys 
dream about happened to Garvey last 
year. "This is the way my agent, Jerry 
ronlimifd 
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The Mercedes*Benz 450SE. 
Engineered like no other car in the world. 


The Mercedes-Benz 450SE is a 
pure combination of advanced 
automotive technology, en¬ 
lightened engineering, safety 
and craftsmanship. 

And though a host of "brand- 
new" automobiles have been in¬ 
troduced in the past several 
months, the world has never 
seen a production sedan like it. 

n the outside, the 450SE Sedan 
is not as big as a lull-sized 
American luxury automobile. The 
only tiling big about this Mercedes- 
Benz sedan is the rixim inside. The 
450SE is a five-passenger sedan 
with more than seventeen cubic 
feet of mink space. 

Many engineers agree that this 
is the shape and size ot the automo¬ 
bile ot the future. For some domes¬ 
tic manufacturers, the future has to 
wait until at least 1978. For Mer¬ 
cedes-Benz it's here now. 

Aircraft construction 
Tlie Mercedes-Benz 4 : >CSE has no 
separate body or chassis structure. 
Its panels are fused into a unit with 
over 6,000 individual electric welds. 
This basic method of construction 
allows modem jet aircraft to have 
enormous strength and light weight. 


The awards winner 

Tlw 1975 Motor Twul M C„,Llen 
Wheels Awards lun e just been annotate ed. 


Outstanding Achieve¬ 
ment in Engineering 



hs o/ execution. 

Outstanding Achieve- 
W ment in Safety 

Winner The AVNE. 

Areas e i.iln.ited Ai owLinee ea/wMttx. faith 


Safety first 

Tlie structure of the 450SE is the 
latest ot Mercedes-Benz develop¬ 
ments of the patented rigid passen¬ 
ger cell/deformable extremity con¬ 
struction. Both the front and rear 
extremities absorb force in the 
event of an impact, to help the 
passenger cell remain intact. 

The 450SE’sgas tank is mounted 
over the rear suspension, well in 
from the rear bumper, and sur¬ 


rounded by steel bulkheads. What’s 
more, the gasoline tiller neck has 
been designed ro pinch itself closed 
in the event of impact. 

Unlike all domestic sedans 
which continue to have the same 
basic wagon-type rear axle they 
have had for decades, the suspen¬ 
sion ot a 450SE is hilly independ¬ 
ent. This system is completely dif¬ 
ferent and allows the standard steel- 
belted radial tires to stay mated to 
die road where they belong. 

Mercedes-Benz goes to great ex¬ 
pense and effort to initiate new sus¬ 
pension developments. They can 
spell the difference between acci¬ 
dent and incident. 

Lasting value 

One final thought. Today, when 
more than ever before, everyone is 
searching for lasting value, a Mer¬ 
cedes-Benz 450SE has much to 
offer you. Mercedes-Benz has the 
best resale value of any make of car 
sold in America. An\ one. And the 
450SE is pure Mercedes-Benz. 

A unique driving experience 
awaits you at your 
Mercedes-Benz Dealer's. 

Call him today. Test 
drive the 450SE. 



















BURN DODGER 



The luxury and comlorl of this fine Sebago casual is remarkably uncommon. Handsewn in the U.S.A. 
by skilled Maine craftsmen, it is available in shag; or il you prefer, a smooth glove leather. A wide range 
of sizes for both men and women. About $32 00. 


Available m New York for men at McDuffee's (or women at Bloomingdale's. Washington. 
DC Boyce & Lewis Buffalo Amherst Bootery, Kansas City. SI. Crispin Leather Milwaukee. 
Brouwer's Philadelphia. Steigerwalt's Minneapolis. Campus Cobbler. Cleveland. Lou 
Golland Shoes. Kalamazoo. V & A Bootery San Francisco. Village Bootery Pittsburgh Kamp's 


bring joy fo your /info 

i ( )rner t >1 tht ■ w t >r/c/ \ 

L ) Plant a Tree \ 
'»■' for tomorrow! | 

for (Ict.iilv writ** | 

The Notional Arbor Ooy Foundotion I 
Arbor Lodge 100 / 

Nebraska City, Nebraska 68410 / 


Doctors Prove You Can Help Shrink 
Swelling Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues Due To 
Inflammation. Relieve Pain And Itch Too. 

Gives prompt temporary relief from 
hemorrhoidal pain and itch in many cases. 



When inflammation, infection and I 
swelling exist in hemorrhoidal tissues- 
it can be very painful for the sufferer. 
But there’s an exclusive formulation 
which in many cases gives hours of , 
relief from the burning itch and pain 
in hemorrhoidal tissues. It also helps ( 
shrink the swelling of such tissues. 
Sufferers are delighted at the way it 
acts so gently and is so soothing to 
sensitive tissues. 

Tests by doctors on hundreds of pa¬ 
tients reported similar successful re¬ 


sults in many cases. And it was all 
done without the use of narcotics, an¬ 
esthetics or stinging, smarting astrin¬ 
gents of any kind. 

You can obtain this same medica¬ 
tion used in these tests at any drug 
counter. Its name is /'repartition //'. 
Preparation H also lubricates to 
protect the inflamed, irritated surface 
area to help make bowel movements 
more comfortable. Be sure and try 
Preparation H. In ointment or supposi¬ 
tory form. 


Kapstein, and I presented it to the front 
office after the season,” he says. “We 
broke it down into four components." 
These were; 1) All-Star Game. Better 
than a million write-in votes got him into 
it and two hits and a diving stab made 
him the Most Valuable Player of it. 2) 
Regular season. The league MVP. A 
Gold Glove Award as league's best-field¬ 
ing first baseman. A .312 average, 200 
hits, 111 RBIs, 95 runs scored, 21 home 
runs. 3) The National League playofTs. 
A .389 average with two home runs and 
two standing ovations as the Dodgers 
beat the Pirates in four games. 4) The 
World Scries. A .381 average and a no¬ 
table dirt-digging scoop as the Dodgers 
lost to the A's four games to one. The 
Oakland pitchers, Garvey says, were 
keeping the ball away from the Los An¬ 
geles hitters, who tried to pull the ball 
anyway—except for Garvey, who went 
to the opposite field and got more hits 
than anybody else in the Series. 

‘It could have been the best year a pro¬ 
fessional ballplayer ever had," says Gar¬ 
vey with a good bargainer's calm exag¬ 
geration. The Dodgers accepted his 
terms. 

And so do many other business con¬ 
cerns. He signs countless balls at a gro¬ 
cers' banquet ("Would you personalize 
this for my youngster?"), w ith good grace 
and only an occasional aside like "I'm 
going to have to put Vaseline on my 
teeth to keep my smile from cracking." 
And then he is introduced to the gath¬ 
ering as "a great ambassador for Tampa. 
A great ambassador for baseball. A great 
ambassador of the almost lost art of 
being a perfect gentleman." And then 
he takes the podium and says, "One 
other thing. I also represent PepsiCo of 
Los Angeles." He narrates with great 
poise a marketing film for the Tampa- 
St. Petersburg area. He goes into de¬ 
partment stores to sell a line of boys’ 
baseball T shirts lie is associated with. 
"It must have been a great privilege to 
play in the Scries." says the man in the 
boys' department. "It was the kind of 
thing you dream about when you're a 
boy wearing a T shirt," says Garvey, 
sticking to the main issue. 

"You have to be fearless," Garvey tells 
people, about baseball and life in gen¬ 
eral. "You have to defy that Big Loss in 
the Sky.” 

How can wc have a depression when 
such a ballplayer is at work in our 
society? end 
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CORVETTE IS A VERY 


Lord knows we tried. 

We tried and we tried, 
but just couldn’t agree on 
one word that would do 
justice to this one-of- 
a-kind car. 

We tried exciting, 
special, honored, dramatic, 
legendary and inspired. 
Also coveted, remarkable, 
low, lean, tough, quick, 
handsome and revered. 

All true, but some¬ 


how inadequate. After 
all, we’re talking about an 
automobile that’s been 
inspiring dreams and 
quickening pulses like no 
other American car since 
1953, when Corvette first 
came out. 

Corvette has always 

been a-car. And 

this year we’ve 
managed to make 
it even more so 


with the addition of the 
Chevrolet Efficiency 
System which is designed 
to help improve Corvette’s 
engine performance and 
lower its cost of operation, 
all at the same time. 
Specific benefits include an 
extension of recommended 
service intervals, 
simplified 
tune-ups, and 
quicker starts 


CAR. 

on cold or wet mornings. 

For the 8th time in 
12 years, the readers of 
Car and Driver magazine 
have voted Corvette “Best 
All-Around Car.” 

Visit a Vette, at your 
Chevrolet dealer’s. 

And if you happen to 
think of a worthy word, 
be sure to let us know. 

Maybe we’ll use it in 
our next ad. 





The Cricketeers are giving 
attorneys more appeal. 


An attorney is judged everyday he's in court. 
That’s why so many are wearingCricketeer.This 
classic vested suit of 55% Dacron’ polyester and 
45% wool reflects not only unusually good taste, 
but unusually good value, too. The styling is 


beautiful, the fabric luxurious, the tailoring meticulous, 
and the price, for all this quality, isonly about 5140. 


CRICKETER 


Good taste is 
our design. 






jy WILLIAM LEGGETT 


The recent announcement out of Tampa that 
major league baseball had signed four-year 
contracts totaling S92.8 million with both 
ABC and NBC so far has caused more dis¬ 
cussion in television executive suites than 
among the game's fans, who, at best, seem 
bewildered by what it all means. In truth, it 
means very little this season, because NBC 
is still working on an Si 8-million contract 
that gives it exclusive rights to all Saturday 
afternoon and Monday night major league 
games as well as the league playoff games, 
the All-Star Game and the most lucrative 
plum of all, the World Scries. 

But in 1976 ABC will take over Monday 
night baseball and will begin alternating with 
NBC in coverage of the All-Star Game, the 
American League and National League play¬ 
offs and the World Series. Thus, for the first 
time baseball will be working with two net¬ 
works on a national level, and the compe¬ 
tition between NBC and ABC for awards, 
ratings and advertising revenues will be 
heightened. NBC, which started Monday 
night baseball on a steady basis three years 
ago, now will have to share the major 
league’s top attractions with ABC, the net¬ 
work. that once denigrated the sport with 
supercilious statements and innuendos. 
What fan can forget Tom Moore's pro¬ 
nouncement when he was president of ABC: 
‘ ‘The season should consist of only 60 games, 
all of them on weekends." 

Under the new contract, negotiated by 
Commissioner Bowie Kuhn, baseball's rev¬ 
enues from network television will jump 
roughly 30'J, and each club will take in 
$200,000 more a year, increasing its total in¬ 
come from the networks to S950.000 per sea¬ 
son. Baseball owners are impressed by such 
figures, and they are apt to remember them 
when Kuhn's contract comes up for renewal 
sometime this year. 

Originally, NBC had intended to cut back 
its Monday night telecasts in 1976 from 15 
shows to 11 because it felt the ratings, a de¬ 
cent but not overwhelming average of 7.4 
million homes, could be bettered by other 
programming. But ABC's overall evening 
ratings can use all possible help, and the net¬ 
work was willing to commit itself to 16 Mon¬ 
day games in 1976 and to 18 in each of the 
following three years. Moreover, the All-Star 


SAY IT AIN’T SO ABOUT JOE 



NBC'S RETREAT LEAVES ELLIS AND GARAQIOLA WONDERING 


Game, the playoffs and 
Monday night baseball 
give ABC's Roone Ar- 
ledge prestigious addi¬ 
tions to a 1976 sports pro¬ 
gram that already fea¬ 
tures the Winter Olym¬ 
pics, the Summer Olym¬ 
pics. the Kentucky Der¬ 
by, the Indianapolis 500, 
the U.S. Open, PGA Golf 
Championship, the Brit¬ 
ish Open, and Monday 
night pro football. And, 
lest we forget, the Xff 
Demolition Derby from 
Islip, Long Island. 

As interesting as the 
maneuverings over base¬ 
ball telecasts may be to 
media insiders, the fan may be more affect¬ 
ed by the probable departure of The Base- 
hull World of Joe Garagiola, the cheerful 
show that so brightens NBC’s Monday 
nights. (Garagiola will have an hour special 
about the forthcoming season this Sunday 
afternoon on NBC-TV, a show that has been 
in preparation for more than a month.) His 
close association with NBC is the reason why 
Garagiola's World is likely to disappear 
when ABC lakes over. "I don’t know where 
our show stands for ’76,” says Don Ellis, its 
producer-director. 

Ellis has received little publicity for the 
work he puls into Garagiola’s World, but he 
helps make it a sensitive, humorous and top¬ 
ical lead-in to the Monday night games and 
the World Series. To gel ideas for the show, 
Ellis sees as many as 100 ball games a year, 
in minor league parks as well as big-league 
stadiums. 

"I grew up in Worcester, Mass.,” Ellis 
says, "and became a Red Sox fan out of self- 
defense. The Yankees would always beat the 
Red Sox in the big games, and you had to 
care. In junior college I flunked everything 
but speech, but I knew that I wanted to go 
into television. 1 worked as a guide at NBC 
in New York, then in the operations depart¬ 
ment, and then as an associate director. 1 
worked quiz shows, variety shows and soap 
operas. I can't even remember the names of 
most of them. 


"But l also had the chance to work major 
news events, and 10 years ago I went into 
sports. I've done golf, baseball, football, bas¬ 
ketball. just about all of them. What l like 
about working with Garagiola is that his per¬ 
sonality cuts across all kinds of audiences. 
People respond to him, they like him. And 
we have had complete freedom from NBC 
to do what we want on the show. Baseball is 
not a one-dimensional sport. There's a 
toughness to the game that comes out of the 
players facing a crisis almost every day. 
There arc a lot of stories in baseball. 

"There are still so many things that can 
be done with athletes to make them more 
interesting to a viewer. Take a look at wom¬ 
en athletes as they are seen on television and 
ask yourself what you really have been told, 
or shown, about them. Not one-tenth of what 
you should have been." 

In baseball, Ellis says, Garagiola secs 
things others don't. "He knows the feelings, 
the little hurts that players experience. One of 
the most rewarding things about doing The 
Baseball World of Joe Garagiola is that some 
players watch it intently. They ask questions 
about it, and that shows me they are deeply 
involved in what we arc trying to do." 

The new con tract .assures that game cov¬ 
erage won't diminish after this season, but it 
will be a genuine loss if the Garagiola show 
folds. Fortunately, we still have a year left 
to savor it. end 
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Instead of giving up on buying a new car, 
maybe you should give up 
on the kind of car you’ve been buying. 


A lot of people have finally become fed up with cars. 

They’ve given up on big cars. Because today big 
cars just don’t make any sense. 

And they’ve given up on small cars. Because they 
aren’t willing to give up everything they like about big 
cars just to make sense. 

What people seem to be looking for is a different 
kind of car. A car that offers them the advantages of big 
cars without many of the disadvantages of small ones. 

And that’s just the kind of car we make. 

The Fiat 128. A small car that’s designed differently 
than most cars you’ve ever driven. 

Eighty percent of the 128 is for passengers and 
luggage. Only twenty percent is for the engine. As a 
result, the 128 has more legroom for passengers in the 
front seat than even Detroit’s “Big Three”: the Imperial, 
the Continental and the Eldorado. 

Instead of making the 128 sleek and sexy outside, 
we made it high and roomy inside. You don’t get that 
claustrophobic feeling so common to small cars. 

Instead of loading down the car with expensive 
gadgets and gizmos, we’ve loaded it down with things 
that actually make the car perform better. 

Rack-and-pinion steering, front-wheel drive, 
an all-independent suspension, and front-disc brakes 
aren’t options. They’re standard equipment. 

The 128 isn't at all sluggish. It’ll go faster than 
you’ll ever care to go. And the way it handles is nothing 
short of extraordinary. 

It’s the kind of car that may start you liking cars 




Overseas delivery and (easing arranged through your dealer. 





lacrosse /Joe Marshall 


T he lacrosse season is jusl a few weeks 
old but the game's Establishment, 
entrenched in the states of Maryland and 
Virginia, already has been kicked around 
like never before. Powerful Maryland 
had to go into overtime to beat upstart 
North Carolina. Defending national 
champion Johns Hopkins was extended 
before edging Virginia, which promptly 
lost to the University of Maryland, Bal¬ 
timore County. Navy, reputed to be re¬ 
turning to its I960‘s championship form, 
also was defeated by UMBC. Washing¬ 
ton and Lee, which hadn’t lost a regular- 
season game in two years, dropped three 
of them, to Princeton, Navy and Mor¬ 
gan State. Morgan State? 

Indeed, of all the teams expected to 
contend for this year's NCAA title only 
Cornell, far to the north as well as far 
above Cayuga’s waters, has been w inning 
in championship style. Last week in Lan¬ 
caster, Pa., before a Good Friday crowd 
of 123 people and five dogs, the Big Red 
ran its record to 3-0 with a 20-4 shellack¬ 
ing of Franklin and Marshall. 

To lacrosse observers these results are 
proof positive of the growth of lacrosse, 
a subject the game’s supporters discuss 
with a fervor generally reserved for re¬ 
vival meetings. There are more legitimate 
contenders for the NCAA title this year 
than ever before. Hopkins, Virginia, 
Maryland, Navy and possibly even 
Washington and Lee, a young team that 
could regroup under Jack Emmer, w ho 
has been named Coach of the Year for 
each of the past three seasons, are all can¬ 
didates. So is Cornell, yet the Big Red 
could run into trouble in its own Ivy 
League backyard, where Pennsylvania, 
Brown and Princeton look powerful. Nor 
arc the University Division teams safe 
from smaller schools. Towson State. Ho¬ 
bart, Washington College and UMBC 
can give the larger powers a battle. 

The dispersal of talent is one result of 
the season-ending NCAA tournament 
that was instituted four years ago. By 
adding prestige to lacrosse, the champi¬ 
onship has spurred recruiting in the 
sport. It also exploded one of the myths 
of the game—that it was only played well 
in the Maryland-Virginia area. Of the 18 
most active players on the current Cor¬ 
nell squad only one hails from Maryland. 
Nine come from Long Island, six from 
upstate New York, one from Canada and 
one from Davenport, Iowa. 


The French 
connection 


McEneaney-to-French is the route 
Cornell hopes to ride to the title 


The man responsible for this conglom¬ 
erate is Richie Moran, a 37-year-old 
Irishman with a gift for spontaneous hu¬ 
mor. In his lirst six seasons as Cornell’s 
lacrosse coach he won more than 83% 
of his games, five Ivy League titles and 
was Coach of the Year when his team 
took the national championship in 1971. 
His success is based largely on getting the 
most out of his athletes. “Some coaches 
1 know want to be a father to their team,” 
he says, “but that’s not an easy thing to 
do. I just want to be another person. I 
want to treat people the way I want to 
be treated." Accordingly, on last week’s 
road trip Moran, his team's biggest 
prankster, was the recipient of a 6 a.m. 
wake-up call that he didn’t remember re¬ 
questing. Ah, well. . . . 

Moran’s teams also succeed because 
they are well conditioned. In addition to 
Fridays devoted to miles of roadwork 
there is a two-week session of box la¬ 
crosse, the compact indoor version of the 
game, which Moran feels helps sharpen 
stickwork and stamina. 

The indoor work is also a concession 
to the difficulties of training outdoors in 
upstate New York in February. Nor arc 
the elements Cornell’s only problem. The 
Ivy League hamstrings its teams in out¬ 
side competition by maintaining fresh¬ 
man sports. Although the Ivies are aban¬ 
doning this policy next fall except in 
football and basketball, that is little sol¬ 
ace to Moran when he hears that in Hop¬ 
kins’ narrow win over Virginia a Blue Jay 
freshman scored five goals. 

The big guns in Cornell’s offense, ju¬ 
nior Mike French and sophomore 
Eamon McEneancy, come from vastly 
different lacrosse backgrounds, yet they 
arc an almost unstoppable combination. 
In just three games this year they 


have scored 45 points between them. 

French is a native of Niagara-on-thc- 
Lakc, a small town just north of the Ca¬ 
nadian border. Before coming to Cornell 
he had never played field lacrosse al¬ 
though he had excelled at box lacrosse, 
which the Canadians play on their hock¬ 
ey rinks in the summer. French says he 
had trouble making the switch, but Mo¬ 
ran says he adjusted faster than any box 
player he has ever seen, which seems the 
more accurate evaluation since French 
set a Cornell freshman scoring record 
with 67 points and was named team 
MVP. Last year he led the nation in scor¬ 
ing in the University Division with 94 
points on 63 goals and 31 assists. 

French’s transition has been made eas¬ 
ier by the addition of McEneancy, who 
has been playing lacrosse since the sev¬ 
enth grade on Long Island; in his junior 
and senior years at Sewanhaka High 
School he was an All-America selection. 
Maryland offered him a full scholarship 
but he chose Cornell: Moran also went 
to Sewanhaka and his coach there. Bill 
Ritch, was the same coach McEneancy 
had 17 years later. As a Cornell fresh¬ 
man McEneancy surpassed French’s 
scoring record w ith 81 points. But where¬ 
as French is primarily a shooter, McEn- 
eaney is a feeder. 

Moran's entire team reflects the 
coach’s ebullient spirits but McEncaney 
is the closest thing to a team character. 
An Irishman like his coach, he has threat¬ 
ened to dye his lacrosse shoes green and 
he turned up for practice on St. Patrick’s 
Day with a shamrock painted on his fore¬ 
head. Last fall he showed up at football 
practice, to the surprise of many, since 
at 5' 10”, 146 pounds, he looks about as 
much like a gridiron hero as the Easter 
bunny. But he had been a high school 
quarterback and he eventually started as 
a flanker for Cornell, averaging over 17 
yards on 19 receptions. 

In the F&M game, he fed French for 
his team’s first and third goals as Cor¬ 
nell easily pulled away. For the day Mc¬ 
Encaney assisted French on four of his 
five goals and collected seven assists to 
increase his season’s total to 24 points 
on eight goals and 16 assists. French add¬ 
ed three assists to his five goals and now 
has 21 points. In this year's jumbled la¬ 
crosse picture McEncancy-to-French 
may well prove the most direct route to 
a national championship. end 
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Is New True 100 lower 
in tar than your 100? 


Regulai : 12 mg. "tar". 0.7 mg nicotine 



Menthol: 17 mg. "tat". 1.3 mg. nicotine 


Regular 19 mg. “tar. 1.4 mg. nicotine 


Menthol: 17 mg. "tar. 1.1 mg. nicotine 


Regular: 16 mg. “tar". 1.0 mg. nicotine 


Regular: 16 mg. "tar". 1.2 mg. nicotine 


Regular 19 mg. "tar 1 . 1.4 mg. nicotine 


Regular: 17 mg. 'Tar. 1.1 mg. nicotine 


Regular: 17 mg. “tar". 1.1 mg. nicotine 


1.3 mg. nicotine 


Menthol: 17 mg. “tar 1 .1.3 mg. nicotine 


Regular: 19 mg. “tar 1 .1.3 mg. nicotine 


Menthol: 16 mg. “tar, 1.1 mg. nicotine 


Menthol: 12 mg. "tar. 0.7 mg. nicotine 


Menthol. 19 mg. tai" 13 mg nicotine 


Regular 1/ mg "tai". 11 mg. nicotine 


Regular 17 mg. “tar. 1.1 mg nicotine 


Tests for tar and nicotine by U.S. Gov't. 
Method prove it. New True 100mm is 
lowest in both tar and nicotine of all 
these leading 100mm cigarettes. 


Menthol: 19 mg. "tar". 1.3 mg nicotine 


Regular 17 mg. "tar. 1.1 mg nicotine 
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Is 

Inver House really 
Soft as a Kiss? f 


Sip. Kiss. Compare. 


Go ahead. Sip some Inver House Scotch. 
Very pleasant. Then kiss someone. Even nicer. And — compare. 

Inver House Scotch passes the test every time. 
Because it’s distilled, blended and aged gently in Airdrie, Scotland 
until it is Soft as a Kiss. So find a friend and try it. 











swimming f Jerry Kirshenbaum 


H e clasped his hands in prayer at pool- 
side before each of his races and he 
did the same thing in the water afterward. 
Once, climbing back onto the deck of 
Cleveland State University's gleaming 
new pool, he impulsively grabbed the 
nearest coed and, to her surprise, kissed 
her. In one of his appearances on the vic¬ 
tory stand, he jubilantly twirled a knit 
cap on a finger. And when anybody at 
the NCAA swimming and diving cham¬ 
pionships asked what made him so ex¬ 
uberant, Southern Cal’s John Naber was 
glad to answer. '‘It’s because I’m crazy 
about Jesus,’’ he said. “My heart is filled 
with joy for Him.’’ But he also declared. 
"It’s my personality, too. I’ve always had 
a little of the thespian in me." 

Whatever the explanation, Naber is as 
irrepressible on land as in the water— 
and that is irrepressible indeed. As a 
freshman at last year’s NCAA meet, Na¬ 
ber won three events and led USC to a 
stormy 339 338 upset of Indiana, snap¬ 
ping the Hoosiers’ unprecedented six- 
year reign as national champions. At last 
week’s meet, Naber took the same three 
events—the 100- and 200-yard back- 
stroke and the 500 freestyle and, for 
added measure, turned in a blistering 
backstroke leg that powered the Trojans 
to victory in the 400-yard medley relay. 
The net result was an American record 
in each of these four events plus a sec¬ 
ond straight national collegiate title for 
USC, which outscored runner-up Indi¬ 
ana far more comfortably this time, 344 
to 274. 

In the process, the Trojans reestab¬ 
lished the supremacy they had enjoyed 
in the early ’60s. Last year’s win hardly 
was considered conclusive. It occurred at 
Long Beach State in front of a rabidly 
pro-USC crowd and it came about only 
after a succession of Indiana calamities 
and disputed decisions that included, no¬ 
tably, the disqualification of the Hoosier 
medley relay team when one of its swim¬ 
mers went into the water too soon. Not 
even USC Coach Peter Daland dared 
make too much of the ’74 result. “Long 
Beach was a fluke," he allowed. “If you 
held 10 other NCAA meets last year, we 
would have lost to Indiana by 50 points 
every time.” 

The triumph in Cleveland was far ti¬ 
dier, even though it had to be pulled off 
without Steve Furniss, the Trojan cap¬ 



Led by John Naber, USC won its second straight NCAA championship, 
and this time no one could question whether the Trojans deserved it 

Yes, we are believers 


tain who had won the 200- and 400-yard 
individual medley events last year. Side¬ 
lined since January by torn ligaments 
suffered in a pickup basketball game, 
Furniss was still limping when he arrived 
in Cleveland as team manager, a role that 
often prompted Naber to snap his fin¬ 
gers and waggishly command, “Towels, 
please." 

Without Furniss, and without much 
hope of picking up points in the diving 
events, Southern Cal arrived in Cleve¬ 
land as slight underdogs. But the depth 
of the Trojan swim squad was enough 
to make up the difference. While taking 
just one individual event besides Naber’s 
three—a win in the 50 freestyle by soph¬ 
omore Joe Bottom—USC relied on 
strong performances from the likes of 
distance freestylcr Ron Orr, one of sev¬ 
eral freshmen who contributed to the 
victory. 

This depth was evident in the 500 free¬ 
style, the first event in the three-day com¬ 
petition. Naber won it, setting a U.S. rec¬ 
ord of 4:20.45, but more important in 
terms of the team title, Naber led four 
other teammates, including Orr, to a daz¬ 
zling I-4-6-8-11 finish that gave the Tro¬ 
jans a 40-point jump on Indiana. Indi¬ 
ana's strong showing in the opening 


night's one-meter diving event cut the 
Hoosiers' first-day deficit to 20 points but 
it was already clear that the only way they 
could stop USC was by letting the water 
out of the pool. 

While Indiana must have felt encircled 
by the army of maroon-suited Trojans, 
it was Naber’s presence that drew their 
attention. A 6'6" stringbean, the self- 
confessed extrovert has corresponded 
with as many as 30 pen pals at the same 
time, swimmers and nonswimmers alike. 
While attending high school in Wood- 
side, Calif, where he was student body 
president, he made his decision for 
Christ, a conversion he credits w ith play¬ 
ing a major influence on his swimming. 
“By dedicating my life to Christ, I have 
Him in my heart at all times,” he says. 
“When I pray at a swim meet, I’m not 
asking to win but simply to do my best, 
accept the results and be gracious to my 
opponents.” 

This spiritual commitment, Naber 
finds, is sometimes misunderstood. Com¬ 
peting in a dual meet at Stanford, he won 
the 500, whereupon he thrust his index 
finger into the air. “That’s a Christian 
symbol meaning ‘One way. His way.’” 
he explained, “but some people thought 
I meant that / was No. I.” At last sum- 

contmued 
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SWIMMING continu'd 


mcr*s U.S.-East German meet in Con¬ 
cord, Calif., Nabcr handed Roland 
Matthes his first backstroke defeat in sev¬ 
en years and then celebrated by flinging 
roses into the crowd. 1 1 was a gesture that 
caused one U.S. teammate, obviously no 
flower child, to snarl, "Can you imagine 
that—throwing tulips to the crowd?" 

But Nabcr concedes that there is such 
a thing as being loo ebullient. Keyed up 
by the competition in Cleveland, he had 
trouble sleeping and lost 13 pounds by 
the time the three-day event ended. 
"John carries exuberance to excess and 
it drains him," says Daland. "He's got 
to learn that ‘the higher the peaks, the 
lower the valleys.’" Far from being ad¬ 
versely affected in the pool, however, 
Nabcr saved his best swim for last, a siz¬ 
zling 1:46.827 in the 200 backstroke on 
Saturday night that sliced more than two 
seconds off his American record and 
brought a standing ovation from the sell¬ 
out crowd. And with 10 national records 
being set in the 16 swimming events one 
might have expected the crowd to have 
cheered itself hoarse. Nabcr was the only 
swimmer to score multiple record victo¬ 
ries but Indiana’s Fred Tyler (200 indi¬ 
vidual medley), UCLA's Tim McDon¬ 
nell (200 freestyle), Alabama's Jonty 
Skinner (100 freestyle) and Stanford's 
John Hencken (200 breaststroke) all set 
American marks, and in the relays USC 


posted a record in the 400 medley while 
Indiana did the same in the 400 and 800 
freestyle. 

But there were loo few glory moments 
for Indiana. Time was when it was the 
Hoosiers who boasted the headliners— 
does anybody remember Mark Spitz? 
and Southern Cal had to get by w ith less¬ 
er names. Their ranks decimated, most 
recently by the graduation of such stand¬ 
outs as John Kinsella and Mike Stamm, 
Indiana’s swimmers were so faceless that 
they kiddingly referred to themselves as 
Brand X. The most seasoned of them was 
co-captain John Murphy, a painfully qui¬ 
et, 6'5" senior who won a relay gold 
medal in the ‘72 Olympics only to have 
his last name printed in The Work! Al¬ 
manac as “Murray.” 

Before Indiana could look to ’75, the 
books had to be closed on ’74. Galled 
by what it considered a lynch-mob at¬ 
mosphere at Long Beach, the school's 
athletic department had formally pro¬ 
tested the way the meet had been run 
to the NCAA. This season, as Indiana 
routinely increased its string of consec¬ 
utive dual-meet victories and Big Ten 
titles to 112 and 15, Doc Counsilman, 
the mastermind who forged swimming's 
No. 1 dynasty, tried to turn the Long 
Beach loss into an asset. “I don't believe 
in hate psychology,” he said. “1 just told 
my swimmers that if they wanted to make 


up for last year they'd have to work hard¬ 
er. And they did, too.” 

But Indiana came up flat at Cleveland 
State. In the opening 500. the race in 
which USC poured it on, Counsilman 
was cc unting on Bruce Dickson, who had 
finished fifth in the event a year ago. 
Dickson missed placing in the top 12, 
which is necessary for scoring points. Sit¬ 
ting gloomily by himself, he said, ”1 
don't want to face my teammates. They’ll 
probably strangle me—and I deserve it.*’ 

Dickson need not have worried: Indi¬ 
ana’s c’ef.at was to be every bit a team 
effort. Besides the three events in which 
they set records, there were few success¬ 
es ol any consequence for the Hoosiers. 
Tyler, for instance, followed his triumph 
in the 200 IM with a sluggish fifth in the 
400 IM, a disappointment Jim Mont¬ 
gomery matched when he settled for a 
third in the 200 freestyle,an event he won 
a year ago. A different sort of indignity 
occurred when Murphy finished second 
to Naber in the 100 backstroke only to 
bloody the knuckles of his left hand while 
slamming into the wall at the finish. 

With Indiana bloodying itself in every 
sense, it became clear that Daland had 
not only out-recruited Counsilman over 
the last few years but had excelled in hon¬ 
ing his squad for the year's biggest meet. 
Looking ahead, Indiana must also wor¬ 
ry about the likes of fourth-place finish¬ 
er Tennessee as well as a pair of emerg¬ 
ing superpowers, UCLA (third) and Al¬ 
abama (fifth). "We can be right back up 
there in a hurry,” argued Counsilman. 
"All we need to do is come up with a 
good bunch next year." Swallowing 
hard, he added, "But in a way, it’s the 
end of an era.” 

Sharing their coach's frustration, a 
couple of Indiana swimmers briefly 
talked about trying to steal John Nabcr's 
wool hat, which he has worn to swim 
meets for so long that it has become a 
trademark. They finally decided against 
larceny, but Naber, getting wind of the 
plot, took pains to hide the hat when¬ 
ever he went to the pool. He allowed that 
he had great affection for it, but denied 
that it had any talismanic properties. 

"I guess you could cull it a supersti¬ 
tion, kind of," Nabcr said. "But mainly 
it’s a matter of pride. I'd hate to give any¬ 
body the satisfaction of stealing it. If they 
did, I doubt that I’d suddenly start los¬ 
ing races or anything like that.” Prob¬ 
ably not, but a thespian deserves at least 
one prop. end 
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Think even smaller. 


Some 20 years ago the idea of 
thinking small to beat the high cost of 
transportation turned a lot of heads 
around. And rightfully so. It was an 
idea whose time had come. 

But, today even thinking small can 
cost you plenty (we don't have to tell 
you about inflation). 

Today it's timely to take ‘thinking 
small'a step further. Now it's smart to 
think even smaller. About the size of a 


Kawasaki motorcycle. 

Compared to car costs —price, 
mileage, and maintenance—a 
Kawasaki will let you ride through in¬ 
flation without bending your budget 
out of shape. 

Besides, on a Kawasaki we think 
you’ll have a better time getting 
whereyou’regoing. During rush hour, 
on a weekend country ride, or a spin 
around town. 



So size-up a Kawasaki. By thinking 
smaller you’ll get yourself low cost 
transportation and plenty of good 
times to boot. 

In times like this, that’s some 
bargain. 


lets the good times roll. 


$ 995 *. . 
Kawasaki 








Polaroid’s SX70. It 
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won’t let you scop. 

Suddenly you see a picture everywhere you look. 


The whole process is so 
swift and magical, we'd like 
to slow down and explain 
what happens to you. 

It begins the minute you 
slide in the film, feeding 
fresh power to the camera. 
With an authoritative buzz, 
the SX-70 Land camera 
ejects the film cover, 
signaling that it’s ready to 
take 10 pictures. 

You look through the 
viewer and bring into focus a 
clear, bright, accurate image. 
Thanks to an ingenious 
system of mirrors, you’re 
actually looking through the 
lens (a feature you'd be more 


likely to find in a S300 
camera). 

With no more than a 14- 
inch movement of the lens, 
you can adjust the focus 
from infinity (so you can 
catch all the fine, feathery 
branches on the trees across 
the lake) to as close as 10.4 
inches, let’s say a puppy's 
head filling the picture. 
(That’s closer than you can 
get with practically any other 
camera.) 

Now you press the red 
electric button. Whirr... 
whoosh.. .and there it is. You 
watch your picture come to 
life, growing more vivid, 


more detailed, until minutes 
later you have a print as real 
as life. 

Soon you're taking rapid- 
fire shots—as fast as every 
1.5 seconds!—as you search 
for new angles or make 
copies on the spot. 

The SX-70 becomes like a 
part of you, as it slips through 
life effortlessly, recording 
everything that delights your 
eye, and rewarding you with 
picture after picture you 
never believed you could 
take. 

Now that theres a less 
expensive model, isn't it time 
you took a look? 



















CURLING/C//Ve Gammon 


Leave no stone unturned 

Nor, for that matter, were any turns unstoned when the U.S. rink 
defended its world title in a slippery showdown with Switzerland 


G iven a tailcoat and striped pants, F.d 
Risling could pose as the butler in 
the most noble of households. He has 
that serene manner and unflappable 
look. The only overt sign of emotion to 
be detected in a stressful moment is a 
fractional pursing of his lips, as if some¬ 
one had called for red wine with the lish. 
On the other hand. Otto Danicli might 
know a bit more about vintage Burgun¬ 
dies because he is a Zurich restaurateur 
while Risling is a sales representative 
from Seattle. 

There was plenty of chance for such 
fantasizing at the World Curling Cham¬ 
pionships which took place recently in a 
cramped arena in Perth. Scotland. There 
it w as possible to study every tw itch in the 
facial muscles of both men who. as 
‘‘skips." were captaining their "rinks." 
or four-man teams, in the linal- Risling 
for the l .S.. Danicli for Switzerland. As 
Risling said. "In curling you can't hide 
anything. If you make a mistake, every¬ 
body can see it from the start, slowly de¬ 
veloping. But you can’t show any emo¬ 
tion. You can't alTord temperament, even 
though all the pressure is on the skip and 
one error can cost you everything." 

The skip feels the pressure because he 
usually delivers the final two of his team's 
eight stones in each of the 10 "ends." or 
innings, that make up a normal match, 
and scores in curling are determined by 
the total number of stones that arc closer 
to the center of the circular target area, 
or "house," than the nearest stone of the 
opposing team. 

Occasionally. Risling allowed himself 
to pluck a corn straw from his broom 
for chewing purposes. Otherwise, only 
that barely perceptible contraction of the 
lips gave anything away. 

The ice arena was about the only place 
in Perth where emotion was damped 
down, and then only by the players. One 
thousand North Americans, mainly Ca¬ 
nadians. had come over for the cham¬ 
pionships, and the city saw more flag 
wagging than it had since Bonnie Prince 
Charlie temporarily made it his head¬ 
quarters in the 1745 rising against the 
English. Normally Perth is a prim, even 
forbidding, granite-faced city but it went 
en fin * for the occasion. 

The Scots, mysteriously to newcomers 
to the sport, call curling "the roarin' 
game." After a while oik begins to see 
why, and it has nothing at all to do with 


vv hat happens on the ice. I n the early days 
of the sport the tirst printed reference 
to it is in 1638 when the Bishop of Ork¬ 
ney was denounced by the Church of 
Scotland for curling on the Sabbath 
you look your stone out on deep-water 
ice. together with ropes and ladders as a 
safety precaution, and you naturally took 
care to bring along a supply of the hard 
stuff as well. I he tradition clearly per¬ 
sists among the fans, if not the players. 
It's been a long time since curling was 
just an excuse for Scots to clear their 
heads on a Sunday morning by skidding 
rocks over the ice. 

In spite of its long history and even 


though its laws were codified as long 
ago as 1838, curling didn't officially be¬ 
come an international sport until 1959, 
when the first challenge match between 
Scotland and Canada (sponsored by the 
Scotch Whisky Association) took place 
at Perth. It was a catastrophic occasion 
for the Scots who. having invented curl¬ 
ing, understandably imagined themselves 
to be its world masters. I heir traditional 
strategy was to play the "draw." to con¬ 
centrate on the accurate placing of the 
stones within the house. The Canadians, 
however, played it differently, concen¬ 
trating on knocking opponents' stones 
out of the house and going for scores 
rurilinued 



CURLING continued 


on the last shots. They called it the “take¬ 
out" game, and one member of that 
first Scottish team was so incensed by 
the new, brutal approach (“What’s the 
use of playing a good shot when they 
just knock it oot?" he said) that he nev¬ 
er curled again. 

The takeout game, and the Canadi¬ 
ans, continued to dominate. Their mo¬ 
nopoly of the championship was not 
broken until 1965 when a chap named 
Bud Somerville skipped the U.S. to a 
win. Since then Scotland and Sweden 
have each won a title, in 1967 and 1973 
respectively, and at the start of the Perth 
matches the U.S. held the Silver Broom, 
the world championship trophy awarded 
by Air Canada, having beaten Sweden 
in 1974. Still, Canada had won it 12 of 
16 years, and at Perth it was among 
the favorites, having the best record in 
the preliminary 10-nation round-robin 
tournament, ahead of Sweden, the U.S. 
and Switzerland. Canada was matched 
against Switzerland in the semifinal 
round, with the U.S. facing Sweden. 
Some 200 citizens of Thunder Bay, On¬ 
tario, hometown of the Canadian rink, 
had signed a three-foot-long greeting ca¬ 
ble, and on Saturday night at the arena 
one could scarcely hear the pipes and 
drums of the band, hard as they were belt¬ 
ing out “Bonnie Dundee," for the chant¬ 
ing of “Go, Canada, go!” 

But football-style chants hardly mesh 
with the subtle game of curling. The cli¬ 
maxes, when they come, are more the 
occasion for hissed, indrawn breaths as 
the stone travels down the ice, and po¬ 
lite, Wimbledon-stylc clapping when it 
hits in the right place. Under normal cir¬ 
cumstances, a solemnly raised broom is 
the only signal the sweepers give to in¬ 
dicate a good shot. 

In their semifinal, Canadian brooms 
were lofted often enough, even though 
at the halfway point Switzerland led 3 -1. 
(In curling the advantage lies with the 
team that has the last shot of an end. 
Since the winner of the previous end leads 
off the next, many prefer to leave an end 
scoreless when they hold that last-shot 
advantage.) Sure enough, in the fifth end 
Canadian Skip Bill Tetley had chosen to 
send his rock through the house, hoping 
to pick up two clear points later. He did it 
in the sixth for a 3-3 tie. By the 10th and 
final end, the score was 5 -5, but Canada 
had the advantage of the last shot and vic¬ 
tory looked certain. A Canadian stone 
held the center of the house and was 


guarded, seemingly impregnably, by a 
row of others. Danicli picked up his rock 
for the last Swiss shot. 

They are still arguing about how he 
managed it, and there are cynics who 
w ill insist that he’d never manage it again 
and that, anyway, it wasn't the shot he 
was trying for. His stone, 42 pounds of 
dressed granite with a smooth bottom 
disk of pale gray rock from Ailsa Craig, 
an island off the west coast of Scotland, 
chipped one of his own guard stones 
into the center of the house, knocking 
out the Canadian stone and coming to 
rest behind the wall of guards. The Ca¬ 
nadians could still make it; Tetley had 
another shot left. But, expecting merely 
to have to play a simple rock to finish 
the game, and with all the pressure on 
him now, he missed, slipping through 
the house too deeply. Stunningly, Swit¬ 
zerland had won 6 5. 

Meanwhile, the other semifinal was al¬ 
ready over. Although the U.S. second 
man, Gary Schnec, had started badly, 
sending two rocks right through the 
house and out of play, Sweden led only 
4-3 after five ends and the U.S. had the 
last-shot advantage. 

Like all other curling matches, this 
one was at once beautiful and comic. The 
beauty comes in the delivery of the stone, 
a fluid movement which begins when the 
player swings it and continues until his 
arm reluctantly releases it and slowly ris¬ 
es in a kind of farewell gesture. Then 
comes the broom play, which reminds 
one of the rustic origins of the game. Fu¬ 
riously stopping and starting to the yelled 
instructions of the skip, the sweepers 
brush the ice in the path of the stone. 
An outsider assumes that the purpose is 
to clear away chips of ice that might im¬ 
pede the stone’s run, but this isn't so. The 
friction of the broom creates a more slip¬ 
pery surface. The comedy comes in the 
manic fury of the technique. Europeans 
favor stubby brooms with pig bristles and 
they use a short, scrubbing movement. 
The North Americans favor long corn 
brooms and they slap away like sorcer¬ 
er’s apprentices who have gotten an hour 
behind the clock. 

In the semifinal against Sweden, Ris- 
ling’s strategy was a major factor in the 
U.S. win. The Swedes seemed to have the 
initiative for much of the game, with Ris¬ 
ling always having to save the situation 
with his last shot, always impassive, al¬ 
ways very precise, his rock curling slow¬ 
ly into the target like an old steam train 


casing its way into a depot. In the end, 
the Swedes broke, with one shaking his 
broom angrily, claiming his rock had 
gone off course when it encountered a 
corn straw dropped from a U.S. broom. 
That was in the ninth end, and in the 
10th the Swedes were still flustered 
enough to make bad shots. The U.S. won 
6 4 and became favorites for the Sunday 
night final. After all, Danieli couldn't 
very well be expected to produce a second 
miracle, could he? 

The Swiss fans thought so. They 
banged cowbells, chanted rhythmically 
and waved their flags, although their 
“lead," or first player to deliver, Uli 
Muelli, misplayed his first four shots. 
Even Danieli looked a bit strained. It was 
totally unexpected that they should go 
ahead 2 Oat the second end, with the U.S. 
having had the advantage of the last shot. 

After the game Risling claimed that 
there had been two critical moments, in 
the second and ninth ends. "In the sec¬ 
ond," he said, “I was going to blank the 
end so that I could keep the last-shot ad¬ 
vantage. I threw that stone just as good as 
I could. I thought it was perfect, but the 
rock curled more than it had previously. 
We didn't even sweep it. We thought it 
was that good. But away it went. We 
couldn’t stop it. It just nicked the Swiss 
rock to the back of the ring and moved all 
the way across the house. That gave the 
Swiss that two-point advantage. It gave 
them the tempo of the whole game." 

Losing an end at curling, when one has 
the last shot, is like having your service 
broken in tennis. In a tight game it is 
very hard to recover, and in this game 
the Swiss held on to the advantage, nev¬ 
er performing brilliantly but not making 
any mistakes. It was all they needed to 
do. "We had another chance right in the 
ninth," Risling said. “I had to make a 
double takeout. So I threw very quietly, 
thinking the rock would curl a little. It 
didn’t. It just ran straight. Then Danieli 
hit the front stone and got it in. My last 
rock took less ice than I thought and 
curled a foot and a half. It’s a strange 
game, curling.” 

And so, finally, Switzerland won, by 
7-3. "Good for curling," an American 
said, seeking what comfort he could, and 
he was probably right. The first-ever 
Swiss win will encourage other newcom¬ 
ers to international curling, like France, 
Italy and Denmark. The ice looks wide 
open for next year’s Silver Broom in 
Duluth, Minn. end 
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Take your pick of 20 perfectly 
color-wrelated collections. 

Here’s just one combination from 
a collection made of Dupont’s 
Dacron polyester and cotton. 
Jacket $19. Shirt $8. Slacks $16. 


Wrangler Sportswear. Wremember the “W" is Silent. 




















THAT OLD 
GANG OF MINE 


In 1934 the Gas House Gang came clawing out of St. Louis to seize a pennant and the World 
Series. Lending a fast glove and faster lip was a cocky shortstop by LEO DUROCHER 

^ mm ^ with ED LINN 





□UROCHER continued 


In his 50 years in baseball Leo Durocher came to 
represent a way of life at least as American as ap¬ 
ple pie and quite a bit crustier. He was the apostle 
of high spikes, knockdown pitches , taunting lingo. 
Rules were for stretching, umpires were for baiting. 
Durocher was 20 when he played his first major 
league games, for the Yankees. He was an adept 
shortstop, but, said teammate Babe Ruth, the " All- 
American Out" at bat. Subsequently he took his 
glove to Cincinnati, St. Louis and Brooklyn. Best 


known as manager of the Dodgers of MacPhail and 
Rickey and the (Hants of Thomson and Mays, he 
had an affinity for hot water (he was suspended for 
the 1947 season). As skipper of the Cubs and, last¬ 
ly, the Astros, he viewed a new breed of ballplayer 
with increasing ire. “Nice guys finish last," although 
a misquotation, suited him well. “I come to kill you" 
was the authentic Durocher credo in the ball park. 
Now he has put the entire career into a book, and 
this article is the first of a series excerpted from it. 


I n some of ihe voting I have 
seen on the greatest teams of all 
time, the 1927 Yankees have been 
ranked first and the 1934 Cardinals sec¬ 
ond. Which shows what the passage of 
time can do. In sheer talent, those Car¬ 
dinals weren't in the same class with a 
dozen teams I could name. We were a 
one-shot champion, and they were say¬ 
ing that we weren't even the best team in 
the league that year. To win the pennant 
we had to win 20 of our last 25 games, 
and even then the Giants had to lose their 
final two games to a second-division 
team. I can tell you one thing, though— 
we may not have been the greatest, but 
there were 23 players on that team who 
thought we were. 

The best thing we had going for us, as 
far as posterity is concerned, was our 
name, the Gas House Gang. It gave us 
an identity, it gave us a personality, and 
in both cases it was an accurate one. You 
say those words and you think of Dizzy 
Dean and Paul Dean and Pepper Mar¬ 
tin and Joe Medwick and Frankie Frisch, 
the playing manager, and Rip Collins 
and Bill DcLancey, and by the way let 
us not forget the captain and shortstop, 
Leo Durocher. 

1 remember so clearly the doublehead- 
cr we played in the Polo Grounds late in 
the season. We were still 5Vi games be¬ 
hind the Giants with 16 games to go, but 
we had been coming on strong. W'e had 
been unbeatable on the whole trip 
through the East, and the place was jam- 
packed. Ballplayers arc a superstitious 
breed, and while you are winning you'd 
murder anybody who tried to change 
your sweat shirt, let alone your uniform. 


To complete the picture, we had played 
on a couple of wet fields during the road 
trip and so our uniforms were not only 
dirty, they were caked with dry mud. Pep¬ 
per Martin and Frankie Frisch were al¬ 
ready being called our “diving seals.” 
They would put on a double steal, and 
just as Martin, who made the head-first 
slide famous, would be diving into third 
base, Frisch, who had been quick to copy 
it, would be diving into second. DeLan- 
cey and Medwick would dive half the 
time, and so would Jack Rothrock and 
Ernie Orsatti, our other outfielders be¬ 
sides Medwick. By the time we got to 
New York the uniforms were so filthy 
that we could have thrown them in the 
corner and they'd have stood up by them¬ 
selves. The bills of our caps were all bent 
and creased and twisted. We looked hor¬ 
rible, wc knew it and we gloried in it. 

We swept the doubleheader at the Polo 
Grounds to stay alive, and I believe it 
was the next day that 1 saw a cartoon by 
Willard Mullin in the New York World- 
Telegram. It showed two big gas tanks 
on the wrong side of the railroad tracks, 
and some ballplayers crossing over to the 
good part of town carrying clubs over 
their shoulders instead of bats. The cap¬ 
tion read: the gas house gang. 

Whether it was Mullin who coined the 
name for us with that cartoon, I can't 
say for sure: all 1 know is that it was 
the first time I ever saw it. And 1 just 
loved it. 

I think people of a certain age re¬ 
member the Gas House Gang so fondly 
because we typified what big-league 
baseball was in those days. It was 
a rough-and-tumble no-holds-barred 


game played predominantly by farm 
boys. Generally unschooled, generally 
unspoiled, generally unsophisticated. 
Right off the farm or down from the hills. 
Today the battle cry is, “This is my of¬ 
fice; this is where I work. I’ve got a pri¬ 
vate life and interests off the field.” In 
the olden days they had only one inter¬ 
est, and that was baseball. 

The philosophy on the field was total¬ 
ly different than it is today. Baseball was 
a form of warfare played under a set of 
rules that were not necessarily drawn up 
by the league officials and certainly not 
by the Marquess of Queensbcrry. Today, 
a pitcher gets fined if the umpire thinks 
he threw at a batter. In those days the 
umpire didn't have to take any courses 
in mind reading. The pitcher told you he 
was going to throw at you. 

Dizzy Dean's special hatred was the 
batter who dug a hole for his back foot 
as he stepped into the box. Diz would 
just stand there nodding his head until 
he was finished and then he'd yell, “You 
all done? You comfortable? Well, send 
for the groundkeeper and get a shovel 
because that's where they're gonna bury 
you.” And—boom—down he'd go. 

I once saw Diz hit seven straight Gi¬ 
ants in Miami early in the exhibition sea¬ 
son, because the Giants had had the 
nerve to score seven runs off him in one 
inning. Diz was so mad he was stomp¬ 
ing all over the place. “They're not gonna 
hit the Master that way," he muttered. 
The last butter was Bill Terry, the man¬ 
ager. Terry got as far out of the box as 
was legal and kept looking down at our 
catcher. Bill DeLancey. “Come on," he 
said. “What’s the matter with you guys? 
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What's going on? Are you guys crazy?” 

‘‘Because you're the manager you’re 
no better than the rest of them,” DeLan- 
cey told him. ‘‘Get up here, because 
you’re going to get yours too.” 

Diz got him twice. Hit him in the back 
and the ball bounced up and hit him 
again in the neck. When Cy Pfirman, the 
umpire, finally went out and told Frisch 
he was going to have to take Diz out, he 
was almost apologetic about it. “I got 
to do it, Frank,” he said. ‘‘He's gonna 
kill somebody.” 

The Giants didn’t beat Diz a game all 
that year. I always had a feeling they 
didn’t really look forward to hitting 
against him. But today if you just yell, 
"Put it in his ear” to loosen the batter 
up a little, off comes the umpire’s mask 
and you’re in the clubhouse. 

In the Gas House Gang, we fought as 
much among ourselves as with the op¬ 
position. Joe Medwick once knocked our 
pitcher, Ed Heusser, cold in the middle 
of a game because Heusser told him he 
hadn't hustled after a fly ball. Laid him 
out right there in the dugout with half 
the crowd looking in. Another time, 
Medwick belted Tex Carleton in the bat¬ 
ting cage because Carleton, who was sup¬ 
posed to be our starting pitcher, wouldn't 
get out of there after the bell rang. Hit 
him a shot that blackened his eye and 
knocked him back against the cage. That 
Medwick was mean. He came to play. 


So, in his own way, was Dizzy Dean. 
Diz was pitching one day in Pittsburgh, 
and they loaded the bases on him very 
early in the game. Somebody hit a high 
fly along the left-field line. I took out af¬ 
ter it and ran and ran and just missed 
catching up to it. The ball hit fair, three 
runs scored, and when we got to the 
bench Diz accused Medwick of loafing 
on the play. One word led to another, 
and Medwick said, "You do the pitch-' 
ing, loudmouth, and I'll take care of the 
outfielding.” And Diz said, "I’ll give you 
a punch in the mouth." 

Diz had been down by the water foun¬ 
tain at the end of the dugout, and as he 
started toward Medwick, his brother 
Paul got up and came with him. In those 
days, you may remember, the bats were 
laid out on the ground right in front of 
the dugout. Medwick just reached over 
and picked up a bat. “Keep coming. 
Brothers Dean," he said. "Come on, 
both of you. I’ll separate you real good.” 

Everybody jumped between them, of 
course, and a couple of innings later 
Medwick hit a grand-slam home run 
right out of Forbes Field and across 
Schenley Park. Through the trees and 
over everything. A ton. Medwick came 
back to the bench, filled up his mouth 
with water and just spat it all over Diz's 
shoes. "Sec if you can hold that lead, gut¬ 
less,” he snarled. And then we were sep¬ 
arating them again. 


Just let an outsider step in, though, and 
there were 23 guys on his back. We were 
playing an exhibition game in Tampa, 
and when we came back to the Tampa 
Terrace Hotel, Irv Kupcinet, the Chica¬ 
go columnist, was there with Jack Miley 
of the New York Daily News. We were 
all lined up at the desk trying to get our 
keys. Miley had just written a column 
about Diz, and there was something in 
there Diz didn’t like. Something that was 
said about his wife. Pal. The first thing I 
knew, Diz took out after them. And while 
Diz and M iley were hollering at each oth¬ 
er, someone walked over and hit Miley 
a shot out of nowhere. And wouldn’t you 
know, Medwick jumped in and hit Kup 
a shot. Now Kup is a big man. He had 
been an NFL football player and*'ne was 
still in good shape. Boy, I’ll tell you, that 
Medwick never lost a debate in his life, 
mostly because he didn’t bother. He was 
a one-man rampage. 

Frisch was rough and tough, and the 
team look its personality from him. He 
and 1 fought and we cursed each other 
out, but it was only because he wanted 
to make me a better hitter. He was al¬ 
ways on me to hit the ball to right. "Hit 
the ball to right, you humpty-dumpty!" 
And he was right, so right. Miller Hug¬ 
gins, who was managing the Yankees 
when 1 was with them, had told me, "The 
way you play shortstop you don’t have 
to hit over .250, but be a rough .250 hit- 
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ter.” In other words, get the hits when 
they mean something, move the man 
around, knock in some runs. And I be¬ 
came that at the end of my career, a .250 
hitter who would knock in his share of 
runs. But there were things I couldn’t do 
that a .250 hitter should learn to do. 
“Wait on the inside pitch, wait on it. and 
you’ll hit it to right," Frankie would 
scream at me. "It's easier to hit the in¬ 
side pitch to right than the outside pitch.” 

If I had paid more attention to Frisch 
I would have been a better player. 

Frisch had been brought up under 
John McGraw, and he wasn’t interested 
in having you come in and tell him where 
it hurt. The only injury I had in all the 
years I played ball came one day when 
I reached over casually for the last 
ball being hit during inlield prac¬ 
tice. The ball hit me right in 
the web of the hand be¬ 
tween the thumb and the 
index finger and split it 
wide open. They took me 
to the hospital and put 
14 stitches in. I came 
back to the ball park, 
slapped a piece of gauze 
around the split, taped 
it real tight and 1 was 
playing again in three 
days. Pepper Martin 
played with a broken fin¬ 
ger, and nobody knew it 
until he threw the ball across 
the diamond and yards of ban¬ 
dage followed behind it. When the 
writers asked him about it after the 
game. Pepper said, “It's only a small 
bone.” 

Frisch? Pepper could have walked past 
him in the locker room with a sign read¬ 
ing broken finger hung on it, and 
Frankie wouldn’t have noticed. 

Pepper was the only player I ever wor¬ 
ried about on the field. He played with¬ 
out a cup or supporter, didn't wear any 
underwear and didn't put on the sani¬ 
tary socks. Just the uniform stockings 
that loop under the arches, his pants, his 
shirt, his shoes and his cap. 

This was the man they called The Wild 
Horse of the Osage, one of the greatest 
nicknames that ever has been put on a 
player. He ran like a wild man, he belly- 
flopped into the bases and he played third 
base, which wasn't his natural position, 
with his body. Chick Hafcy, who kept 
all the third basemen in the league black 
and blue, once hit a ball off Pepper’s leg 
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that left it numb for a full week. Pepper 
kept his mouth shut and stayed in the 
lineup. 

When Pepper was 44 years old, he vis¬ 
ited us in spring training and demonstrat¬ 
ed how he could leap over two equip¬ 
ment trunks from a standing start. 
Branch Rickey had taken over the 
Brooklyn Dodgers professional football 
team in the old All-American Conference 
that year and he promptly hired Pepper 
to be his place-kicking specialist. It didn't 
matter that Pepper had never place- 
kicked in his life. As far as Mr. Rickey 



BRANCH RICKEY 

was concerned. Pepper could do any¬ 
thing he put his mind to. Mr. Rickey was 
always a great believer in technique. He 
hired all kinds of experts to instruct Pep¬ 
per on the proper form and knee action, 
probably the aerodynamics of the ball, 
for all I know. Before long. Pepper was 
booting the ball through consistently 
from 30 and 40 yards out. 

"You see how you've profited from the 
instruction, Johnny,” Rickey beamed. 
“Which of the advice did you find to be 
most valuable?” 

"Well," Pepper said, “I listened to 
them all and tried everything they said, 
and then I figured it out that what you 
were supposed to do was give the ball a 
good kick.” 

He’d probably have led the league in 


scoring, too, if he hadn't ripped a mus¬ 
cle in his kicking leg just before the sea¬ 
son started. 

If Martin was the spirit of the Gas 
House Gang. Dizzy Dean was what Babe 
Ruth had been to the Yankees, our big 
man and our good-luck charm. The guy 
who would tell you what he was going 
to do when all the marbles were on the 
line and then go out and do it. 

You know, Di/ was just a big, raw- 
boned 22-year-old kid out of the Ozarks 
when 1 joined the Cardinals. He was hav¬ 
ing his first 20-win season, the writers 
were just starting to come around and 
Di/ loved the attention so much that he'd 
give them all a different story. I mean, 
from the ground up. Different age, dif¬ 
ferent birthplace, even a different 
name. A writer would come in and 

\ Diz would tell him his name 
was Jerome Herman Dean 
and that he was born in Ar¬ 
kansas. The next day he'd 
tell another writer that he 
was really Jay Hanna 
Dean from Tennessee 
and had adopted the oth¬ 
er name when he signed 
his first baseball con¬ 
tract, in memory of a 
cousin who had drowned in 
a swimming hole. I’d sit 
there and listen to him, and 
I’d say, "Diz, why do 
you tell these people you 
were born in all these dif¬ 
ferent places? You're gonna 
run out of states south of the Ma- 
son-Dixon line pretty soon.” He’d say, 
"They got to write a story, partner. I’m 
big news now. If I give this one the same 
story, what’s there left for him to write? 
That ain't news.” 

The season that was to make the Gas 
House Gang famous began with the 
Great Dean Holdout. Diz had already 
signed his contract for something like 
57,800,even though he had won 20 games 
the year before. But he wasn't holding 
out for himself. His brother Paul, who 
had never pitched a big-league game in 
his life, was coming up that year, and 
when Di/ learned that Paul had signed 
for S3.000 he told Rickey, the Cardinals’ 
vice-president and general manager, 
"You cheated my brother," and refused 
to put his uniform on. 

All the while that Diz was holding out 
to get Paul more money, Paul, who want¬ 
ed nothing more than a chance to pitch, 
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was in uniform working out with the 
team. 

It finally got settled with Paul maybe 
getting another S500. The other story was 
that he didn't. 

The day Diz finally put on his uniform, 
a group of newspapermen took him into 
the lower bleacher stands at Daytona 
Beach to interview him. Some of us were 
holding a pepper game right in front of 
them, with our backs to the bleachers, 
and we're all on the car because every¬ 
body on the team got a kick out of Diz. 

“Don't worry about me," Dean told 
the writers. “My arm is made of rubber. 
I'll be ready to pilch in two days.” (That’s 
what Diz always said: “My arm is made 
of rubber. I’ll be ready in two days.") 

“What about your brother Paul?” 

“Don't worry about Paul. He'll do all 
right.” 

“Well, he never pitched in the major 
leagues.” 

“Yeah, but he's a fine pitcher. He's 
gonna do real good." 

“How many games do you think you 
and your brother will win, Diz?” 

And Diz said, “Forty-five.” 

We could hear the sportswriters snick¬ 
er, which was all right because we were 
snickering too. “Forty-five, huh? That's 
pretty good. Diz. How many you going 
to win, Diz?” 

“Whatever Paul don't win.” 

So I started to laugh. I looked at Frisch 
and said, "Well, let's go fishing for a 
month and a half. We’ve got 45 won. We 
don’t have a worry in the world." 

Frank looked at me sourly. “Let’s win 
first. Then we’ll talk about it.” 

And Diz hollered down, "Forty-five, 
Frankie, it's a cinch.” 

Some joke. He underestimated him¬ 
self. Look it up and you will see that Diz 
won 30 and Paul won 19. And then they 
won two apiece in the World Scries. 

Five days after we won that double- 
header in the Polo Grounds, we were 
back in New York, dirty uniforms and 
all, to play a doublehcader against 
Brooklyn. Dizzy pitched a three-hit shut¬ 
out to win the first game, and Paul 
pitched a no-hitter to win the second. 
Those were the games that got us within 
striking distance and left no doubt in our 
minds that we were going to win. “The 
only thing that makes me mad," Diz said 
afterward, “is 1 didn't know I hadn't 
given them any hits in the first seven in¬ 
nings. I should have knowed that. Then 
I'd have really breezed the ball in there 


and we’d both have had a no-hitter.” 

With the season coming to a close we 
were playing a two-game series against 
Pittsburgh and a four-game series against 
Cincinnati, and we were still two games 
behind the Giants. The Giants were go¬ 
ing to close against Casey Stengel's 
Dodgers, and that was the year Bill Ter¬ 
ry had asked the famous question, “Is 
Brooklyn still in the league?" 

Diz. who had been pitching down the 
stretch with only two days’ rest, won the 
opener against Pittsburgh, and after Paul 
had got beaten in the next one, Frisch 
called a meeting to discuss the pitching 
rotation in the last four games. I can hear 
Diz as if he were in the clubhouse right 
now : “I'll pilch tomorrow, and if I get 
in trouble Paul w ill relieve me. And he'll 
pitch the next day, and if he gets in trou¬ 
ble. I'll relieve him. And I’ll pitch the next 


From the forthcoming hook , "Nice 
Guys Finish Last," by Leo Dttro- 
cher with Eil Linn, to be pub¬ 
lished by Simon & Schuster, Inc. 


day and Paul w ill pitch the day after that. 
Don't worry, we’ll win four straight.” 

For once Diz was wrong. They only 
pitched in three of them. 

With three games to go, Diz shut the 
Reds out to put us in a flat-footed tie with 
the Giants. The next day Paul Dean beat 
them 6-1, and Van Mungo of the Dodg¬ 
ers beat the Giants. We were a game 
ahead with one game to play. If we lost 
and the Giants won, baseball would have 
its first playofT. Because of the different 
time zones, we knew the Giants had lost 
again before our game started. Not that 
it mattered. With his opportunity to tic 
down the pennant and become a 30-game 
winner, there was no chance whatsoever 
that Dizzy Dean was going to lose. He 
pitched another shutout. 

The World Scries opened in Detroit and 
Diz was down to pitch the opening game 
with his usual two days' rest. On the day 
we arrived in town we walked into the 
ball park. The Tigers were taking batting 
practice. "Get the bats," Diz said. And 
he walked down to the field in his street 
clothes, picked out a bat and jumped into 
the cage in front of Hank Greenberg, the 
big gun for theTigers. “I’ll show you how 
to hit the ball, Moe," he said. 

The "Moe” was just what you think 
it is, the casual anti-Semitism of the lock¬ 
er room. That was part of the era of the 


farm boy, too. What did it mean? Well, 
it meant what it meant. Depending on 
who said it and how you chose to take 
it. I was at a banquet with Joe DiMag- 
gio the year he came back from a bad 
ankle injury and limped up to the plate 
at Fenway Park to bury the Red Sox. I 
was telling Joe that I didn't think the 
Yankees could possibly have won the 
pennant without him. “No,” DiMaggio 
said, “the Little Dago is the only player 
the Yankees can't afford to lose. He’s the 
one who holds the team together.” 

The Little Dago was Phil Rizzuto. The 
Big Dago was DiMaggio himself. That’s 
what they were called in their own lock¬ 
er room, and you can sec that they took 
it as a compliment. 

There was never anything vicious 
about Diz, though. Greenberg just 
laughed at him. Diz hit a couple of pret¬ 
ty good drives, and then Greenberg 
stepped in and hit one a ton and a half. 
“That’s the way to hit the ball, Moe,” 
Dean said. 

Outrageous but never vicious. 

The final game is where the action was. 
Before we get there I have to tell you that 
after we had taken a 2-1 lead in games 
(Diz had won Game One and Paul had 
won Game Three) Frisch decided that he 
could afford to give Diz another day of 
rest. The result was that we got slaugh¬ 
tered 10-4, and Diz almost got killed 
w hen he put himself into the game as a 
pinch runner. It happened in the fourth 
inning while we were still in the ball game. 
As a matter of fact, I was on first base (I 
had reached on an error) when Spud Da¬ 
vis, a big slew-footed catcher, pinch-hit 
for the pitcher and lined a single to right. 
One run scored. I went to third with the 
tying run, and when I looked up, Diz, 
who fancied himself a great base runner, 
was pulling off his jacket and dashing 
onto the field to run for Davis. I assume 
that he put himself in because he had 
been doing it all year. 

Let me ask you something. How many 
times have you seen a base runner hit by 
the relay from second base? I played 
shortstop for years, and whenever a man 
was coming in high on me I always aimed 
the ball right between the eyes. Never hit 
a man in my life because the reflex ac¬ 
tion is to duck. 

Pepper Martin hit a moderate hopper 
toward second base, and the way Pep¬ 
per could run there was no chance at all 
of doubling him at first. As Fm about to 
cross the plate I look toward second and 
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see that Billy Rogell, the Detroit short¬ 
stop, is throwing the ball anyway. Instead 
of ducking, Diz straightens up and the 
ball hits him flush on the forehead. 

They carried him off the field with his 
head out to here, and the first thing he 
said when he came to in the clubhouse 
was, "They didn’t get Pepper, did they?” 

Get him? Pepper had been across the 
bag when Rogell threw. 

Diz pitched the next day anyway and 
although he pitched well enough, he 
wasn’t the same Dizzy Dean. We lost, 
3-1. And that sent us back to Detroit 
needing to sweep the final two games. 

Paul won the first one. The whole 
World Series was coming down to the 
final game. 

The question was whether Diz could 
come back on one day’s rest despite 
whatever ill effects there might still be 
from the beaning, or whether to go with 
Wild Bill Hallahan, who had pitched a 
fine eight innings in the second game. 
Hallahan was supposed to be a great 
World Series pitcher because he had 
beaten the Philadelphia A’s twice in 
1931, and the consensus of opinion in the 
newspapers was that Hallahan would 
start. Frank ran down the eight regular 
positions, and when he got to the pitch¬ 
er’s spot he said, "Let’s have a meeting.” 

The first thing he did was to look at 
Diz. "How do you feel?” 

Diz was indignant. “You wouldn’t 
think of pitching anybody else with the 
greatest pitcher in the world sitting 
here?” 

Great. As far as I’m concerned, that's 
all I have to hear. 

Frank gives him a sour look and snaps, 
“Pay attention. We’ll go over the 
hitters.” 

We already had gone over the Detroit 
hitlers about three times that week, and 
Diz is lounging against his locker look¬ 
ing bored and half asleep and saying, 
"Yeah . . . yeah . . . sure. . . Frank 
gets to the No. 3 hitter, Mickey Coch¬ 
rane, their playing manager. He’s telling 
Diz that you have to get the ball inside 
to him because Cochrane loves to line 
the outside pitch to left, but before he 
can finish Diz stands up and throws his 
scorecard down on the floor. "What the 
hell you going over the hitters for? 
They’re not going to get any runs off me.” 

With that, Diz reaches into the trunk 
where the Mudcat Band, players who 
strummed and fiddled when the mood 
struck them, kept its instruments, and be- 
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out the American Express' 
Card. It’s welcome at every 
Rodeway Inn. It could be the 
best thing that happens to 
you all day. 



















Order fora limited time only. 



limited Editior 


America’s bestselling newcomer. 

Of all the new names introduced this year, Granada 
is still outselling all the rest. And right now —for a 
limited time —you can get $250 off the sticker price on 
any Limited Edition Ford Granada you order. 

This specially priced, specially equipped Limited 
Edition Granada has room for five, with a new bench 
seat, vinyl door trim and new exterior trim treat¬ 
ment all its own. It comes with such standard Granada 
features as front disc brakes, steel-belted radials, solid 
state ignition, deep-pile carpeting and woodtone 
instrument paneling. Throughout, it reflects the tasteful 
elegance that makes Granada so impressive. 


Sticker prices start at' 3,448: 

That’s the base sticker price for the Limited Edition 
Granada 2-Door Sedan. Bur to see its real value in 
perspective, compare that price—and the car—to some 
of the more expensive cars you might be considering. 
The Limited Edition Granada 2-Door is . . . 

• *794 LESS than Monte Carlo 

• $ 1,841 LESS than Grand Prix 

• * 1,617 LESS than Cordoba 

• 5 1,448 LESS than Charger SE 

• *995 LESS than Audi Fox 

• *840 LESS than VVV Dasher 

• *714 LESS than Datsun 610 

Based on a comparison of base sticker prices excluding taxes, title 
and delivery charges. Granada’s price does not include dealer 
prep which may affect the comparison. 






Fotd Granadas. 

t 


Granada’s functional design brings it very close to 
larger intermediates in individual interior comfort 
measurements. Yet its overall size and weight make it 
a particularly intelligent choice at a time when fuel 
prices are so uncertain. And Granada's ride and 
’handling will please the most demanding. 

Arriving soon. Order fast. Quantities limited. 

You can order your Limited Edition Granada with 
either of the popular option packages described in the 
panel (options many people buy anyway) or, if you 
wish, with no options at all. Limited Edition Granadas 
‘come in three feature colors. And they all come with 
$250 off the sticker price. But as with all good things, 
the number is limited. So see your Ford Dealer and 
order fast. 


Look close and compare. 

Ford means value and your local 
Ford Dealer can show you. 


FORD GRANADA 



’250 OFF Limited Edition 

Granadas with: 200 cid Six, 

bsw steel-belted radials and manual 
transmission. New low price: 2-Door, $3,448* 
-4-Door, $3,506.* 

250 OFF Limited Edition 

Granadas with: 250 cid Six, 

automatic transmission, power steering, 

AM radio and white sidewalls. New 

low price: 2-Door, $3,951*—4-Door, $4,009.* 


Air-conditioned 
Limited Edition Granadas with: 

302 V-8, automatic transmission, power 
steering, power from disc brakes, tinted 
glass, AM radio and white sidewalls. New 
low price: 2-Door, $4,565*—4-Door, $4,623.* 


‘Base sticker price. Excluding taxes, title, delivery and dealer prep. 


250 OFF 


FORD DIVISION 





THEJACK NICKLAUS 
GOLDEN BEAR 
GOLF BALL 

A championship caliber golf ball 
combining a super tough SurlytY" 
cover with a special Hi-Energy solid 
center to give you greater distance 
and durability. Play it. See why 
it's good enough to carry the Jack 
Nicklaus trademark. For the name 
of your local Golden Bear Golf 
Center, call toll free 800-447-4700. 

(In Illinois call 800-322-4400) 

Good golf needs good 
equipment. I’ve stayed 
with one brand all my 
life... MacGregor. 

Now we’ve 

teamed up." ^ ^ } 

Jack Nicklaus 

DIVISION OF 

On* Brumwck pu:j 
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LIFE 


BOOKS 


SPECTACULAR BOOKS 
FOR COOKING - 
AND LOOKING 

Not only will you create praise-winning, 
mouth-watering dishes from the marvelous f 

cuisines of every area of the globe, but ^ 

you’ll be right in the midst of these exotic ’ ! 

regions through dazzling full-color photo¬ 
graphs, anecdotes, local lore and history. 

No wonder the 27 best-selling volumes in ! 

“Foods of the World” have been hailed by r j 

the N. Y. Times as a "monumental series of 
travelogues into culinary fairylands.” 


FOODS OF THE WORLD 

S8.95 at book, department and 
gourmet supply stores. 
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gins to hand them around. In a couple 
of seconds Pepper is strumming away at 
his guitar and singing. "She'll be com¬ 
ing 'round the mountain” at the top ol 
his voice. The others arc joining in, and 
l never heard so many four-letter words 
in my life as came streaming out of 
Frisch's mouth. Frisch looks at Diz, who 
is doubled over with laughter, and yells, 
"Hallahan is the pitcher!" 

I don't want Hallahan. I want Dean. I 
was still S6.000 in debt, which is just 
about what the winner's share is going 
to come to. The loser’s share I'm not 
interested in anytime. I follow Frisch 
back to his locker, but I can't do a thing 
with him. "Hallahan’s the pitcher," he 
keeps saying. 

Hallahan, hell! I go running over to 
Dean's locker and I say. "Diz. I don't 
care what you do, but you got to go over 
and apologize to this man. He is not go¬ 
ing to let you pitch." 

Diz can't believe it. "He wouldn’t dare 
pitch anybody else." 

"Diz, he's already told me he isn’t go¬ 
ing to let you pitch. You know he wants 
the Old Master, and 1 know he wants the 
Old Master. All you got to do is go over 
and apologize. Give him a left-handed 
apology. Anything at all, and I'm sure 
he’ll let you pilch." 

Frank was seated on one of those lit¬ 
tle round stools in front of his locker and 
he was bent over tying his shoes. He had 
already developed a bald spot on the 
back of his head, and Diz walked over 
and said, *‘Frank ie-boy...." 

Frank looked up. real mad. Like he 
still wanted to throttle him. "Yeah?” 

And Diz said, "L.et me tell you some¬ 
thing, Frank. . . ." and he reached over 
and patted him on the bald spot. "If you 
listen to me, Frank." he said. "I'll make 
you the greatest manager in the game." 

That was his apology . 

Well. Frank blew his top and I was 
ready to blow my top, too. I pulled Dean 
away from there and I said, "You dirty 
so and so," and added whatever words 
Frankie had missed. 

Diz just grinned. "Lie'll let me pitch. 
He wants to win, don't he?" 

When we were ready to go out, I said 
to Frank, "He's going to pitch, isn't he?" 

Frank said, "That dirty sonofa 

I said,* "He'll be great. Frank. Isn’t he 
great? He’s ready today. You can sec how 
ready he is. can't you. Frank?" And when 
Frank didn't say anything l whipped the 
lineup card out, wrote J. Dean in the 
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pitcher’s spot and shoved it hack in my 
pocket. 

After batting practice, I run back into 
the trainer's room where Diz is getting 
his arm rubbed. I don’t know what I'm 
doing there. What am I going to do, tell 
him how to pitch? So I give him a pep 
talk. Knute Rockneat the top of his game 
never worked any harder. ”No fooling 
around out there today, Diz. The loser's 
share is no good to me." TheGrcat Dean. 
The Old Master. Bear down. ’’Pitch like 
I know you can pitch, and after today 
when they talk about the great pitchers 
they'll have to start with the name of 
Dizzy Dean.” 

Diz was paying no attention at all to 
me. of course, but when he walked out 
to the field to warm up I was still at his 
elbow yacking away. We had to come out 
through the Detroit dugout, and all of a 
sudden I’m talking to myself. I look back, 
and he's standing behind the Detroit 
pitcher, Eldon Auker, watching him 
warm up. Auker was an underhand 
pitcher. He had already beaten us a game, 
the game where Diz got hit on the head, 
but Diz is standing there with his arms 
behind his back as if he's scouting him. 
He hollers down to Cochrane, ’’Are you 
going to pitch this guy today? You must 
have given up.” Then he breaks out 
laughing, the most insulting laugh I've 
ever heard in my life. “Is that the best 
he’s got? He’s nothing. Nothing. My slow 
stuff is better than that.” 

Auker turns around and hollers, "Get 
out of here, you blowhard! You loud¬ 
mouthed -” Auker is ready to pop 

him, he’s so mad, and Cochrane is 
screaming at me, “Get him out of there!” 
He’s ready to come charging up and take 
a whack at Diz himself. 

I grabbed Diz by the elbow. "Come 
on, you donkey," I said. The last thing 
1 want right now is to have Diz bruise 
his right hand in any scuffle. Tomorrow 
you can take on Joe Louis, Dean. 

Diz warmed up and didn't throw a 
fastball until the last minute. Five or six 
fastballs, throws his glove down and 
comes walking in. Nothing worried this 
man. The more important the game, the 
more fun he had. 

And luck? I've always said about Diz¬ 
zy Dean that if the roof fell in and Diz 
was sitting in the middle of the room, 
everybody else would be buried in the de¬ 
bris and a gumdrop would drop into his 
mouth. In the third inning I led ofT with 
a little pop fly to the infield. Diz came 

continued 
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“We make 
super shoes for 
Superstars... 
and you?’' 

—O. J. Simpson fe _ 

“When I won The Super- Jr. mA * 

_ i. t J! j t_ t¥ i cs\ ^ 


—O. J. Simpson 

“When I won The Super- 
stars'" I did it in shoes by Hyde® 
and Spot-bilt®. Seven events 
and five different types of shoes 
were what it took to put me 
over the top.” 

“Whether you’re in sports 
for a living—or for leisure— 
Hyde and Spot-bilt make the 
shoes that make you look and 
feel like a Superstar.” 

If you’re not wearing Hyde 
or Spot-bilt, you’re not wearing 
Juicemobiles. 

HYDE Spot-bilt 


Hyde Bowling 


Spot-bilt Baseball 


Spot-bilt Basketball 


HYDE Spot-bilt, 432 Columbia Street, Cambridge, MA 02141 

“Candid Productions, Inc. 





Brut for Men. 

If you have 
any doubts 
about yourself 
try 

something else. 



Af:er shave after shower, after anything. 
Brut'lotion by Faberge. 


DUROCHER 
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up and hit a high foul behind the plate, 
which just barely dropped into the front 
row of boxes. Easily playable, should 
have been an out—except that Mickey 
Cochrane, a Hall of Fame catcher, the 
catcher picked on everybody's alllime 
All-Star team, didn't bother to go after 
it. The one time in his life probably that 
he so completely misjudged that kind of 
a foul ball. On the next pitch Diz hits a 
dinky Texas Leaguer over third base. 
Goose Goslin, the Detroit leftfieldcr, 
started in slow, because he never figured 
on a pitcher running, but Diz was a real 
good base runner and, of course, he was 
crazy, he'd take all kinds of chances. Diz 
rounded first in high gear, and everybody 
in the ball park could hear Buzzy Wares, 
our first-base coach, yell, “Whoa! 
Whoa!" Goslin, who had a great arm, 
fired to Gehringer at second, and Geh- 
ringer had the ball waiting for him two 
feet away. There was no way for Diz to 
get around him, and Gehringer, a Hall 
of Fame second baseman, hadn't missed 
a tag on a runner or said a word to one 
in 15 years. 

As Diz would say, he “slud" into sec¬ 
ond, there was a big cloud of dust, and I 
don't know how, why or whether Geh- 
ringer missed him but the umpire is sig¬ 
naling that he’s safe. 

Pepper Martin is the next hitter. He 
tries to get away from a high inside pitch, 
the ball hits his bat and trickles down 
between first base and the pitcher. The 
next thing you know Pepper's on first and 
Dean is standing on third. 

Now Pepper Martin had picked up a 
lot of expressions from Branch Rickey. 
Pepper used to listen to Rickey, write 
down a word and use it at every oppor¬ 
tunity. You haven't lived unless you’ve 
been toa banquet and heard Pepper Mar¬ 
tin answer the inevitable question about 
how he knew when to steal a base. “I be¬ 
lieve in intuition," Pepper would say. 
“As Mr. Rickey says, ‘Intuition is the 
subconscious acting in a time of du¬ 
ress.’ ” His favorite Rickey word, 
though, was initiative. Pepper would 
drive Frisch crazy by getting up in meet¬ 
ings and saying, “Frankie-boy, if you'll 
let me run on my own initiative, I'll steal 
a base every time.” 

“You'll run when I tell you," Frank 
would yell. 

"Frankie-boy, a good manager culti¬ 
vates initiative." 

“When I tell you, and not before!" 
Frank would scream. 
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Well, Rothrock is at bat, and Frisch 
is coming up next. As Frank leans over 
to pick out his bat. Pepper steals second. 
First pitch. Clean as a whistle. Frank 
looks up, and he still doesn't know what 
happened. Mike Gonzalez, the third- 
base coach, has his hands spread wide 
as if to say, "I didn't give him any sign." 
Martin is grinning from second base as 
if to say, “See, Frankie-boy, if you'd let 
me run on my own initiative, 1 could do 
this every time." 

The count goes to two balls and no 
strikes on Rothrock, and they decide to 
walk him to get to Frisch. Frank is com¬ 
ing to the end of his career, and when 
Auker gets two quick strikes on him, he's 
up there swinging like a woman with four 
bales of laundry in her arms. Just guard¬ 
ing the plate. But he keeps fouling olT 
pitches, and he finally rips one down the 
right-field line, just fair, and scores all 
three runs. That's the end of Eldon Auk¬ 
er. Schoolboy Rowe gets Mcdwick for 
the second out, but Rip Collins singles. 
DeLancey doubles. Orsatti walks. That 
brings me up for the second time in the 
inning with runners on first and second, 
and I hit a ball to right so hard that De¬ 
Lancey has to hold up at third. 

Get the picture? The bases arc loaded, 
and here comes Dizzy Dean again. This 
time he tops a ball down toward third, 
and they can't make a play on it. Two 
hits in one inning. He's tied a World Sc¬ 
ries batting record. The sixth run of the 
inning has scored and the bases are still 
loaded. Pepper Martin walks and that 
makes the score 7-0. Twelve men go to 
bat before Tommy Bridges comes in and 
gets Rothrock out. 

Now, it was a cool day, but when we 
come in again, Dizzy won't sit down or 
pul on a jacket. He's having too much 
fun walking up and down the dugout kid¬ 
ding with everybody. This is his day and 
he knows it and he's going to enjoy it. 
Frank is telling him that it’s only the 
fourth inning. Sit down. Keep your arm 
warm. “It's all over," Diz says. “1 told 
you at the meeting, one was all I needed. 
They're not going to get any." And he 
was right. One was all he needed, and 
Diz had scored it himself. 

Now comes the fifth inning and Hank 
Greenberg is leading off. Our book on 
Greenberg was that he could really pow¬ 
der a high outside pitch but that he 
couldn't handle a good fastball high and 
tight. For once, the book had been right. 
Diz was pitching him three-quarters side- 





arm so that his fastball would run in on 
him, and he was handling him with such 
ease that day that he was actually laugh¬ 
ing at him. 

DeLancey goes down and gives the 
signs,and Dean isshakingeverythingolT. 
Now, you caught Diz like a high school 
catcher: one finger for a fastball, two for 
a curve, three for a change-of-pace curve. 
DeLancey puts down one finger, puts 
down two fingers, puts down three fin¬ 
gers. and Dean shakes him off every time. 

So DeLancey starts all over. One. no; 
two, no; three, no. And I'm thinking, so 
what are you going to throw, Diz? That's 
all you got! 

DeLancey calls time and walks out to 
the mound. Frank and I arc running in. 
too. Before we're halfway there. Dean 
has turned his back on DeLancey and 
he’s waiting for Frisch. “Where did you 
say this fellow's strength was?” 

“You're pitching great." Frisch says. 
“Just don't get the ball out and away 
from him. Come on." 

“I don't think he can hit me out there," 
Diz tells him. 

1 thought Frisch was going to explode. 
"Who's warming up?" he's saying. "Get 
this guy out of here." He signals to the 
bullpen to get to work. If anybody was 
ready to pitch, he tells Dean, he’d have 
him out of there in five seconds. “Get 
the ball inside,” he screams. “Get it 
inside." 

Diz wound up and threw a high fast¬ 
ball on the outside of the plate, and 
Greenberg singled to right. 

Diz turned to Frisch and nodded his 
head. “You're right, Frankie. He can hit 
the hell out of the ball if you get it out 
there." 

A couple of innings later we’re lead¬ 
ing 11-0. Same thing. DeLancey goes 
down, runs through Dean's entire rep¬ 
ertoire: 1,2, 3. Dean won’t pitch the ball. 
Frisch and I come trooping in again. All 
right, Diz, what’s the matter now? 

"Frank," he says. "Do you think 
Hubbell is a better pitcher than me?" 

No. Diz, Hubbell's no better than you. 
Nobody's better than you. You’re a bet¬ 
ter pitcher than God. Come on, you’re 
going great. Throw the ball and let’s get 
this game over with. 

Diz is satisfied. “If Hubbell’s no bet¬ 
ter than me." he says, "then I ought to 
be able to throw a screwball." 

He never threw a screwball in his life, 
and he wants to experiment in the sev¬ 
enth game of the World Series. 


Somethin; else had happened between 
those two brainstorms. In the sixth in¬ 
ning we had scored two more runs and 
the key hit was a triple by Joe Medwick. 
Mcdwick had a way of sliding with one 
leg underneath and the other foot up in 
the air. He couldn’t slide any other way 
when he was coming in feet first and it’s 
no secret that he had been known to cut 
a man every now and again. Sometimes 
by accident. 

Medwick came into third base with his 
shoe pointed at Marv Owen’s chest, and 
Owen, who was about as happy as you 
would imagine he would be at the way 
things were going, reached his own foot 
over and tried to stomp on him. You 
could have bet me right there that Med¬ 
wick was going to get up and take a 
whack at him. 

Medwick got up and took a whack at 
him. 

At the end of the inning, when Med¬ 
wick went out to left field, the Detroit 
fans, who were no happier about losing 
the World Series than Owen, threw ev¬ 
erything they could get their hands on at 
him: fruit, vegetables, pop bottles, seat 
cushions, spare automobile parts. As 
soon as the ground crew had cleared it 
all away, the barrage started again. 

There was no way we were going to 
continue the game. Judge Landis, who 
was sealed in the commissioner's box, 
sent for Medwick, Owen, Cochrane and 
Frisch. And also Bill Klem, who was 
working the game. I walked in with 
Frisch and I'm standing a little behind 
them, you know, so that I can hear what’s 
going on. 

Landis looks at Mcdwick and says. 
“Mr. Medwick, did you take a punch at 
Mr. Owen?" 

Joe Medwick and I were roommates, 
and I never heard him tell a lie in his 
life. “Yes, sir," Joe said. 

Landis looked at Owen. “And did you 
try to step on Joe Medwick?" 

And Marv Owen said, "No, sir.” 

Landis just kept looking at him. After 
a long silence he turned to Medwick with 
a look that I had seen often. A very kind, 
almost affectionate look. "For your own 
good, son," he said, “I think I'll have to 
remove you from the game. You might 
get hurt. And we do have to continue the 
ball game.” 

And, do you know, Frisch raised up 
about six feet and told the commissioner 
that he would not take Medwick out. “I 
am the manager of the St. Louis base- 

continutd 
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Brut 33 

Anti-Perspirant 
for Men. 


You won’t have 
any doubts 
about yourself. 



FABERGE 



ULTRA DRY 
anti-perspirant 


SPRAY 


^ 1 *" 111 ^ 
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NET WT. 13 OZ. 


Brut 33 * — the onti-perspiront sproy 
with the great smell of Brut.' 









DUROCHER continued 



LOW TAR 
FILTER 


For king size ask for Lucky Ten 


LUCKY 100’s . "lar” 10 mg. nicotine. 08 mg. 

Best-selling regular sire."lar" 25 mg nicotine. 1 6 mg 

01 all brands, lowest "tar" 2 mg .nicotine. 0.2 mg 

Av Per Cigarelte. FTC Report Oct 74 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


LUCKY 100's, 10 mg. 'tar.’ 0.8 mg nicotine. 

LUCKY TEN. 10 mg.'tar,'0 7 mg. nicotine av per cigarette. FTC Report Oct. 74. 


ball team.” he said, "and 1 say who plays 
and who doesn't play." If Judge Landis 
ordered Klem to throw Medwick out of 
the game, he said, then there was noth¬ 
ing he could do about it. "But l will not 
take him out myself." 

In the same quiet, gentle way. Landis 
told him. "Now you will take him out. 
You will take him out. You will do as I 
direct you. Mr. Frisch. You will take him 
out." 

Judge Landis was right. There was 
nothing else to do. If Medwick had 
stayed in the game, there would have 
been a riot in that park. The only thing 
Joe was disappointed about was that he 
had been having such a great Series that 
he only needed one more hit to tie Pep¬ 
per Martin's 1931 record of 12. Chick 
Fullis, who went in to replace him. came 
up in the eighth inning and got a hit. As 
it was. Martin, in my book the man with 
the greatest World Scries record of all 
time, had 11 hits. too. 

In that final game I had two hits my¬ 
self. In addition to the single in the big 
seven-run inning I hit the fence in right 
center for a triple and scored our 10th 
run. 

By that time all we were really trying 
to do was preserve Dizzy Dean’s shut¬ 
out. And, do you know, Diz was still so 
charged up that he almost blew it him¬ 
self in the ninth. With Gehringer on first 
base. Goose Goslin hit a perfect double¬ 
play ball to Rip Collins at first. Rip 
speared it moving to his right, threw the 
ball to me and raced back to cover first 
base. I whipped the ball to Rip. but Di/. 
who had come charging ofT the mound 
as soon as the ball was hit, cut right in 
front of him and look it away from him. 
What a beautiful double play! What a 
great fielding pitcher! The only trouble 
was that the umpire was signaling safe. 
Rip's fool had been on the bag and Diz’s 
foot had been on top of Rip’s. 

Rogell promptly singled to put a run 
in scoring position. But Diz struck out 
Greenberg for the third time, and then 
Owen hit a ground ball to me. I flipped 
it to Frankie and the St. Louis Cardi¬ 
nals were champions of the world. The 
Gas House Gang. 


NEXT WEEK 


Durocher goes to Brooklyn to toil for a 
whittle redhead named Larry MacPhail, 
managing the team to a historic pennant. 
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The Southpaw n i ii. i ifla 

Smirnoff, cola and a squeeze of lemon .) 


squeeze of lemon 


If America has a beverage to 
call its own, it must be cola. In 
fact, we took good old cola so for 
granted that in our search for inter¬ 
esting things to mix with Smirnoff, 
we overlooked it until now. 

So it was with a sense of 
correcting this oversight that we 
mixed Smirnoff and cola, added a 
squeeze of lemon and dubbed it 
the Southpaw. 

We hope you’ll find the result 
as tasty as we do. But we might 
remind you, since there’s a 
time and place for everything, 
that cola by itself tastes pretty 
good too. 


To make a Southpaw, pour 
1 ‘/feoz. of Smirnoff into a tall 
glass of ice, fill with cola and 
add a squeeze of lemon. 

^mimoff 

leaves you breathless' 






Always wear .1 helmet and eye protection. Keep lights on and check local laws betore you rule 










availability may be limited See Yellow Pages lor nearest dealer ©I97S AHM. 


The second car 
for the 
single man. 


There are some very sound 
reasons for having a Honda 
road bike as your second car 

Great gas mileage from the 
famous, dependable Honda 
four-stroke engine. 

Easy handling in traffic to 
help you beat the crowd 
to work. 

The ability to park just 
about anywhere. 

So much for the good 
sound reasoning that appeals 
to your practical side. But 
maybe the best reasons for 
owning a Honda are those 
that appeal to your impractical 
side. That part of you that 
always wants to get away, 
explore new places, experi¬ 
ence new things. 

On a weekend, a Honda 
becomes the ultimate sports 
car Top down. Wind in your 
face. New country before 
you. The open road's never 
been so open. 

Why go with a Honda 
instead of some other 
motorcycle? 

Because no one else offers 
you such a choice of models. 
There's sure to be a Honda 
just right for you. 


Because no one else has 
the Honda reputation for 
quality and dependability. 
That's probably why more 
people buy more Hondas 
than any other motorcycle. 



% 


And because near you, almost 
anywhere you are in the 
United States, there's a full- 
service Honda dealer. If you're 
in the market for a second 
car, drop in and see what he 
has to offer. 

Discover why a Honda is 
the perfect economy car, 
sports car, second car.. for 
the single man in all of us. 

HONDA 

Good things happen on a Honda 


For brochure write American Honila Motor Co . Inc Dept SH. Bo« SO. Gardena. Calil 90247 
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Sun Valley Summer is a whole new lifestyle. 

And it’s your style, with packages to match. 


That dreamed-of summer vacation* 7 
It's all here waiting for you. in the clear 
air and light of our 6.000-ft valley. And 
in very attractively priced packages, 
too Sun Valley and Elkhorn, its sister 
village, is the ideal family resort for 
adults and kids alike With golf on 
two championship courses, one by 
Robert Trent Jones—and no-hassle 
starting times instead of tiresome 
waiting times. Tennis on 46 courts, 
and the famous Paul Wilkins Tennis 



School. Sailing. Soaring. Kayaking 
Raft trips. Ice skating—inside and out¬ 
side. Fly fishing. Mountain climbing. 
Swimming. Horseback riding. Back¬ 
packing Marvellous accommodations 
and restaurants. Kids? We have pro¬ 
grams for all ages And something 
very special: our own Sun Valley 
Center for the Arts and Humanities, 
with courses in creative photography, 
ceramics, film, dance and more, many 
with college accreditation. 




Sun Valley s Bargain Summer 
Recreation Packages 
Tennis Packages: 8 days/7 nights. 6 
days/5 nights or 3 days/2 nights, from 
S38-S123 per person double. 

Tennis Instruction Package: 5 days/ 
6 nights, $253 per person double. 

Golf Packages: 8 days/7 nights. 6 



To: Sun Valley, Co., Dept. SI 1. 

Sun Valley. Idaho 83353. 

Toll-free no. (800) 635-5316. 

Please send me your brochure and 
package folder for the Sun Valley 
Summer. 

| Name_ 

j Address_ 

I 

I Cuy- 

I 

I State_2<P_ 

I 

I- 


days/5 nights, or 3 days/2 nights, 
from $56—$171 per person double. 

Summer Fun Package: 8 days/7 
nights, 6 days/5 nights, 3 days/2 
nights, $29—S94 per person double. 
Elkhorn Family Summers: 7 nights/6 
days for 2 adults and 2 children under 
12, $451. 

For details ask your travel agent, or 
us. Or mail the coupon below. 


fitimmcr 












FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week March 24-30 


PRO basketball NBA: The lightest division race 
uas m the Midwest, where Chicago held a two-game 
lead oser Kansas Cily-Omaha, which clinched at 
least u wild-card spot in the playoffs. The Bulls lost 
three and won one while the Kings were 2-3. de¬ 
spite Nate Archibald averaging 34.6 in the live 
games. Third-place Detroit was 3-1. with Curtis 
Rowe hitting a season-high of 26 in a 110 107 vic¬ 
tory over Portland. Central leader Washington 
played one game, a 94-91 loss to Buffalo. Houston 
inched into second, ahead of Cleveland, with a 2-2 
mark. The Cavaliers (2-3) played before their larg¬ 
est home crowd ever (18.9 11 > in a 89-84 loss to Bos¬ 
ton, but beat the Bulls 86-83 for their first win ever 
in Chicago. Atlantic king Boston won sis in a row 
before losing to (he second-place Braves 102 96. Buf¬ 
falo was undefeated in four games, while the New 
Vork Knicks (1-2) remained alive in the wild-card 
race. Philadelphia eliminated themselves from the 
playoffs with three losses. Pacific leader Golden 
State was 3-1. Seattle 2-1; the SuperSonics' loss to 
Phoenis halted the Suns' 10-game losing streak. Lak¬ 
er Gail Goodrich hit a career-high S3 points in a 
114-103 win over the Kings. 

ABA: New Yorkers were shaking their heads as the 
Nets dropped four games in a row and Kentucky 
won live straight to come within half a game of the 
taxiern leaders. At the end of the week the Col¬ 
onels heal New York 126 95 in a light-marred 
game which saw Nets Willie Sojourner and Wen¬ 
dell Ladner square off against Kentucky's Dan hscl. 
Virginia continued to amass the worst record in pro 
basketball (15-65) with another four losses, while 
Memphis was 2-3 for the week, including a 11 1-106 
defeat of the Nets. The Spirits of St. Louis were 2-2. 
despite Marvin Barnes averaging 33 points on the 
week. Life was more sedate in the West, where Den¬ 
ver held a 13 Vi-game lead over San Antonio. The 
Nuggets took four games, including their fourth m 
a row over the Nets. 114- III. and a 121- 109 pasting 
of Utah, in which eight Nuggets scored in double 
figures. The Spurs won three games, setting a club 
record for most wins (49). The Stars were 2-3 and 
San Diego 0-3. Indiana was 3-2. with George Mc¬ 
Ginnis scoring 44 in a 117-112 defeat of Utah, 

boxing MUHAMMAD ALI retained Ins world 
heavyweight title, with a l5th-round TKO over 
Chuck Wepner in Cleveland. 

KEN NORTON stopped Jerry Quarry on a TKO 
in the fifth round of their heavyweight bout at Mad¬ 
ison Square Garden. After the fight. Quarry. 29. 
announced his retirement; he compiled a 49-8-4 
record in 10 years. 

JOSE NAPOLES retained his world welterweight ti¬ 
tle with a l2th-round technical win; the fight was 
stopped because of butting by Armando Muniz. 


crew —CAMBRIDGE bested Oxford by 354 lengths 
with a time of 19:27 lo take the I2lst annual race 
on the Thames, outside London. 

GOLF JACK NICKLAUS won the $40,000 first 
prize in the Heritage Classic on Hilton Head Island. 
S.C.. firing a three-under-par 68 in the final round 
for a 13-undcr 271 and a three-stroke edge over Tom 
Wciskopf (page 22). 

Shooting a final-round four-under-par 68. JANE 
BLALOCK carded a 209 to win the $70,000 LPGA 
Classic in Scottsdale. Ariz. by one stroke over Jo- 
Annc Carncr. Blalock, who birdied four of the first 
five holes on the last day. earned $ 10 , 000 . 

hockey- NHL: Buffalo clinched first place in the 
Adams with a 9-4 win over California, and prompt¬ 
ly dropped its next two games. Nevertheless, the 
Sabres had lost only three of their last 13. Boston 
was 0-2-1. Toronto was 1-0-2 and the Seals dropped 
all four of their contests. Norris leader Montreal 
had a 1-2-1 week. In a 4-1 defeat of Kansas City, 
Canadien Winger Guy Laflcur became the third 
player in the club's history to score 50 goals in one 
season, joining the distinguished company of Mau¬ 
rice Richard and Bcrnic Geoffrion. Pittsburgh had 
two wins, defeating the Canadicns 6 4 and stopping 
Detroit 4-2. Detroit was 0-2-1. while Washington 
halted its road loss streak at 37, thanks to a 5-3 de¬ 
feat of the Seals. Two nights earlier, the Capitals 
had set a new NHL record by losing 17 straight, 
not to mention the NHL record for most season 
losses. In a tight Smythe, Vancouver (1-1-2) was in 
first by two points over Chicago (I -1 -1) and St. Lou¬ 
is (2-0-1). Philadelphia, which has clinched the Pat¬ 
rick. recorded its 10 th game in a row without a loss 
by beating Chicago 5-2. The New York Islanders 
moved into second past the Rangers by tying two 
and downing the Rangers 6-4. while the Rangers 
went 1-2. Atlanta (3-0) won its fifth straight to pull 
within four points of the Rangers. 

WHA: The only undecided division was the Cana¬ 
dian. where Quebec and Toronto were tied. The 
Nordiqucs did not help their cause by losing their 
sixth and seventh straight, one a 5-4 overtime de¬ 
cision to the Toros. In contrast. Toronto's offense, 
second only to Houston's in goals scored (330). 
earned three victories despite the Toros' giving up 
four goals in each game. Winnipeg won three and 
lost to Houston 8-0. while Edmonton was 1-3-1 and 
Vancouver 0-4. In the West, where Houston already 
has clinched the division title. Aero Gordie Howe 
registered his 2.000th career point in an 8-0 con¬ 
quest of Winnipeg. The Acros also defeated Min¬ 
nesota but dropped an earlier contest to Phoenix 2 1. 
San Diego was impressive with five victories. The 
Minnesota Lighting Saints won three in a row be¬ 
fore tying Phoenix and then bowing to Houston 8-2. 


New England, which locked up the East two weeks 
ago. went 2-1. while Cleveland was 2-1 and Chi¬ 
cago 0-3, eliminating the Cougars from the play¬ 
offs. Indianapolis lost four. Including a 5 2 defeat 
by San Diego before the largest crowd (13.958) in 
Racer history. 

HORSE RACING In a pair of I 'A-milc Kenluck v Der¬ 
by warmups (page 24), PRINCE THOU ART ($8), 
ridden by Braulio Baeza. was clocked in 1:50- •. as 
he captured the $157,400 Florida Derby by 3V4 
lengths over Sylvan Pluccat Gulfstrcam Park, while 
AV ATAR (SI2.80). Jorge Tcjeira up. won theS127.- 
900 Santa Anita Derby by a nose over Rock of Ages 
in Arcadia, Calif. The w inner's time: 1:47' Prerncc 
favorites Foolish Pleasure and Diablo were bolh 
third. 

SWIMMING—USC won its second straight NCAA 
championship, sophomore JOHN NABI.R selling 
the pace with three American records (page 69). 

TENNIS VIRGINIA WADE of Great Britain won 
her second title in two weeks, defeating Chris Evert 
7-5. 6-4 in the $75,000 Virginia Slims of Philadel¬ 
phia tournament. Wade earned $15,000. 

KEN ROSE WALL of Australia won S 10.000 by de¬ 
feating upset-minded Butch Buchholz 7 5, 4-6. 7 6 
in the finals of the S35.000 South Invitational tour¬ 
nament in Jackson, Miss. 

TRACK A FIELD DAVE ROBERTS, a graduate stu¬ 
dent at the University of Florida, who failed lo make 
the U.S. Olympic team three years ago. set a world 
record in the pole vault,clearing IS’ byi’ in the Flor¬ 
ida Relays in Gainesville. The previous record of 
IS'534' was held by Bob Seagren. High school ju¬ 
nior HOUSTON McTEAR of Baker, Fla. equaled 
the national intcrscholastic record of 9.3 in the 100- 
yard dash. 

JULIE BROWN of UCLA set two women's world 
records in winning the 10,000-mcter run at ihc 
Southern Pacific AAU championshijis in Valencia. 
Calif. Ln route to her mark of 35:00.4 in the 10.000. 
Brown was timed in a record 33:52.8 for six miles. 

mileposts RESIGNED: JOE RAMSEY . as head 
basketball coach at the University of Oklahoma, 
where his two-year record was 31-21. 

DIED: WILLIE RITCHIE, 84, world lightweight 
champion (1912-14) and member of Boxing's Hall 
of Fame; in Burlingame. Calif, Ritchie, whose real 
name was Gcrhardt Steffen, ended his career in 1927 
with a record of 36 wins, 22 non-dccisions, four 
draws and nine losses. 


CREDITS 

19 —Rich Clarkson. 20. 21 Waller loots Jr. ; 22 
Eric Schweikarai, 24, 25 Jerry Cooke, Sheedy & tony; 
26. 27 -lewis Portnoy. John G. Zimmerman, 28 Hunk 
fOvny-Honno & Young,- 34 -photograph by Neil leifer 
43-52 (i -viral,on. b, Sandy Hu«ake-. 56 frea k=c- 
'-jn-Bljck Star, 63 Herb Scharfmon; 69, 70 -Heinz 
Kluormeic'. 75 -Michael Brennan. 


FACES HIM THE CROWD 

THOMAS WHITAKER, 

28, a pre-dental stu¬ 
dent at San Francisco 
Stale, became the first 
small-bore shooter in 
the nation to fire a per¬ 
fect 6,400—two years 
ago he missed by one 
point—as he won the 
18th Western Wildcats 
Smallbore Champion¬ 
ship at Phoenix. 





JOHNNY STALLINGS,a 

senior at Woodward 
Academy in College 
Park, Ga., won his 
fourth consecutive state 
wrestling title, this year 
in Ihe 148-pound class. 
His four-year varsity 
record is 103-1, the lone 
defeat coming two sea¬ 
sons ago when he wres¬ 
tled at 126. 



MORRIS NIXON, of 

Lebanon, Ohio, cele¬ 
brated his 90th birthday 
by driving his 7-year- 
old trotter, Mr. Nixon, 
to victory at Lebanon 
Raceway . According to 
the U.S. Trotting Asso¬ 
ciation. Nixon is the 
oldest driver to win a 
race at a parimutuel 
track. 


JIM and GENE HASSELL, of Virginia Wesleyan 
College, pitched back-to-back no-hitters in a 
doubleheadcr against St. Andrews. In their first 
outings of the season, Jim. a 6' 1" sophomore 
lefthander, won the first game 6-0; brother 
Gene, a 6' 5" right-handed junior, pitched the 
second no-hitter in a 14-0 rout. Gene struck out 
eight, Jim nine, and both issued four walks. 
Jim, 22, relics mostly on curves while 21-year- 
old Gene favors fastballs. Jim now has a 3-0 
record, while Gene is a 2-2, including another 
shutout. 



SONYA SHROPSHIRE. 

a senior at Lufaula 
(Okla.) High, averaged 
a state-high 41.3 points 
in 2S basketball games. 
In 12 of those contests 
Sonya had more than 
30 points by the end of 
the first half. She con¬ 
nected on 58', of her 
shots from the field and 
91'. c of her free throws. 
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OUR IRISH WHISKEY 
COULD BECOME 
THE GREATEST NAME 
IN SCOTCH. 



Ever since our $20,000 Chicago Taste Testing 
Competition proved thatTullamore Dew was 
every bit as smooth and lightand mellowasthe 
leading scotches, a lot of scotch drinkers have 
been asking for it by name. 

The wrong name. 

They’ve been calling it “Tullamore Dew 
Scotch," or just "Tullamore Scotch," when, in 
fact, Tullamore Dew is a blended Irish whiskey. 

But we understand. 

You see, Tullamore Dew has a taste that is 
unlike any Irish whiskey, and, in the opinion of 
an increasing number of former scotch drinkers, 
actually more pleasing than the scotch they 
used to drink. 

It’s no wonder that a lot of people have 
switched to Tullamore Dew without realizing 
they were giving up their scotch for an Irish 
whiskey, but if the trend continues, it could get 
a little confusing. 

So before we find Tullamore Dew topping 
a list of the world's great scotches, we just want 
to make sure you know it for what it is: a smooth, 
light, mellow Irish whiskey. 

Try Tullamore Dew, if you haven't already. 
And try, also, to get the name right. 

TULLAMORE DEW 
BLENDED IRISH WHISKEY. 

IT’S WHAT A LOT 
OF FORMER SCOTCH DRINKERS 
ARE DRINKING. 


i Whiskey 86 Prool Imported by Heublein Inc . Hartiord, Cl c 1974 



Eastern’s Help for 
the business traveler 


One call lands you a flight, a car and a hotel room. 



One phone call to your travel agent or to 
Eastern Airlines can get you a seat on 
any of our 12(H) daily flights in the U.S., the 
Caribbean, Mexico and Canada. 


The same phone call can have a Hertz or other 
good rental car wailing for you. fl^ « 


And the same call 
can reserve you a 
room in a Holiday Inn, 
| Sheraton, or other 
I line hotel or motel. 


You gotta believe! 

The people of Eastern believe in doing 
everytliing we can, in the air and on the ground, to make your 
business trip a pleasure. For reservations, call 
your travel agent, the travel specialist, 
or Eastern Airlines. 


^ EASTERN THE WINGS OF MAN 


From Chicago, Eastern flics to 59 cities every day, with nonstop service to Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Charlotte, Miami!Ft. Lauderdale, Orlando, Raleigh!Durham and San Jnan. 


CH6 


"THE WINGS OF MAN' IS A REGISTEREDSERVICE MARK OF EASTERN AIR LINES. INC. 
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Bill Wirtz, President of the Chicago Blackhawks, 
handles his leisure time with style ... aboard 
his yacht, Blackhawk. 


Old Fitzgerald Bourbon 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey. 86 Proof and 100 Proof Bottled in Bond, Old Fitzgerald Oist. Inc., Louisville. Ky. Est. 1849. 
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MR. ROBINSON'S DEBUT 

Sir. 

Congratulations to Ron Fimrite on a fine 
article ( Jaunty Stride into History, March 24) 
and congratulations to Frank Robinson on 
his new job. It’s about time the hierarchies 
of major league baseball teams stopped fir¬ 
ing and hiring the same managers and got 
some new faces. 

Mike Day 

Malaga, Wash. 

Sir: 

l‘m sure that Frank Robinson has been 
subjected to a lot of pressure during spring 
training, but so far he has withstood it all. 
I Ic has kept a cool head, and cool heads win 
pennants. 

G. Morris Quicksilver 

Scottsdale, Ariz. 

ROLLING ALONG 

Sir: 

Jim Kaplan’s piece on street hockey ( Rock 
V Roll Big City Style, March 24) brought 
nostalgic tears to these old eyes. 

He is not accurate, though, when he says 
that the game came out of the Depression. 
As a boy, some 60 or 65 years ago, I reveled 
in the excitement of roller polo and a league 
that flourished in southern New England. 
Played in halls redolent of stale cigar smoke, 
which were also the locales of third-class pu¬ 
gilistic encounters, the game was hardly as 
fashionable as roller hockey is becoming, but 
to its aficionados it furnished many an eve¬ 
ning of thrills on cold New England winter 
nights. 

J. Maxim Ryder 

Pompano Beach, Fla. 

Sir: 

After reading Jim Kaplan’s excellent ar¬ 
ticle, members of the Lower Merion Roller 
Hockey Club had this one word to say: final¬ 
ly! We participate in an unorganized league 
consisting of four teams in the Main Line 
Philadelphia area. The fast-skating, furious- 
checking roller hockey game began to ap¬ 
peal to us after the ice hockey mania started 
to spread here. For three years we have 
played indoors during the winter in a small 
roller-skating rink with four-inch-high 
boards and no referees. 

Slowly but surely our club has expanded, 
and we are now officially recognized as a 
team. In the not too distant future we hope 
to move into a larger, more modern roller¬ 
skating complex and have officials and an 
expanded schedule. 


Thanks for recognizing a sport that has 
been too long ignored. 

Michael Lexton 
Vice-President 
Lower Merion Roller 
Hockey Club 

Philadelphia 

Sir: 

In Palm Beach County, Fla. there is a very 
much organized eight-team street hockey (we 
play in tennis shoes) league, started in 1971 
by Richard Sokal. My team, the Boynton 
Bruins, won the Simpson Cup that first year, 
and there are now more than 100 boys on 
the eight teams competing for the trophy. 
Our games arc played indoors, usually in 
gymnasiums, and we have at least two ref¬ 
erees per game. Our league has outdrawn the 
well-established football league in Boynton 
Beach. 

Bob Grummer 

Delray Beach, Fla. 

Sir: 

While for the most part I enjoyed the sto¬ 
ry on roller hockey, I must take issue with 
Jim Kaplan's statement that it "is replacing 
stickball in urban folklore.” Let me assure 
you that the game of stickball is alive and 
well, thriving in cities, suburbs and small 
towns from coast to coast. The World Stick- 
ball Association, which plays its games on 
the Harvard Law School campus, features 
players from Tallahassee, Yakima and Pe¬ 
oria, as well as from Bayside and Flatbush. 
We invite Mr. Kaplan to witness our season 
opener on April 12 before soundingany more 
death knells for our great sport. 

Jack Sidorov 
Commissioner 
World Stickball Association 
Cambridge, Mass. 

PUTTER THERE 

Sir: 

That Old Sinking Feeling (March 17) is 
another in a series of fine articles by Dan 
Jenkins. His irreverent humor sometimes 
treads on thin ice, but it sure has me sliding 
right along and enjoying every word. 

Mark Austin 

Provo, Utah 
Sir: 

Artist Don Moss did a terrific job of cap¬ 
turing the most important shot in golf, the 
putt. 

Tom Thibeau 

Gardiner, Maine 


Edited by GAY FLOOD 

TANDEM GOLF? 

Sir: 

That was an interesting article by Sarah 
Pileggi on Andy Martinez, Johnny Miller’s 
caddie ( Getting a Taste of Miller's High Life, 
March 24). It makes one wonder about tan¬ 
dem golf and surveyor-precise measure¬ 
ments, though. While these methods obvi¬ 
ously help the pros shoot 72-hole scores of 
20 under par, did the good "St. Andrews” 
intend it that way? 

John E. Peaef 

West Hartford, Conn. 

LOVE STORY 

Sir: 

We have taken Sports Illustrated for 
years now. My husband starts at the front 
of each issue and reads the articles on the 
major sports. But I say the stories in the 
back are fantastic. Mirror of My Mood 
(March 24) by Bil Gilbert finally inspired me 
to write. It outclasses any other love story I 
have ever read. 

Lavern Humphrey 

Racine, Wis. 

Sir: 

Bil Gilbert’s article is unquestionably the 
finest piece of writing concerning the man- 
dog relationship that I have read. I le has said 
it all for the thousands of us who are unable 
to express ourselves with anything approach¬ 
ing his ability. Bil and his great Dain arc my 
kind of people. 

Robert T. Smith 

Sherman Oaks, Calif. 

Sir: 

If only people would react to people as 
Bil Gilbert reacts to his dog, and vice versa. 

If reincarnation is in my future, I hereby 
submit my request for rebirth as Mr. Gil¬ 
bert’s canine companion. 

W. E. Meyer 

Akron 

FASHION NOTE 

Sir: 

Frank Deford is a comical writer. I have 
enjoyed his previous satirical comments, but 
his article on the Rudi Gcrnreich bathing suit 
known as the thong (Shopwalk, March 24) 
was a classic. Besides making me laugh out 
loud, his descriptions were extremely graph¬ 
ic. I offer condolences for his bravery in the 
field of journalism, above and beyond the 
call of duty. 

Elaine Porchetti 

Columbus, Ohio 

continued 
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Let the buyer beware 
of the seller who “buys” 


“Buying” business with a low price is not 
uncommon — even in times like these 
when realistic pricing would seem to be 
the order of the day for all sellers. 

How does a business insurance buyer 
know — and why should he care — if his 
business is being “bought”? 

Let's say he's asked for five competitive 
proposals. Four are fairly close in price; 
the fifth is drastically lower. If all the insur¬ 
ance companies had the same underwrit¬ 
ing information, chances are that the low 
bidder is “buying,” not selling. 

What happens after the sale? 

Any insurer can tempt a buyer with a low 
price to get his business. But it’s what he's 
going to do after he gets the business that 
should be the buyer's first consideration. 
If the insurer can’t show the buyer how he 
will work with him to reduce losses, he is 
simply selling "hope,” not performance. 
And, later, when the premiums proveto be 
too little to pay the losses, you can bet that 


the low bidder will be back for increases. 
Or drop the business. 

We want partners, not just policyholders. 

True value in business insurance is deter¬ 
mined by ultimate cost, not the go-in price. 
Savings require a buyer who is willing to 
make a serious commitment to loss con¬ 
trol — and an insurance company with the 
expertise and service personnel to help 
him. That is a partnership. 

Our prices will always be fair — and com¬ 
petitive with other realistic prices. But we 
will not reduce the quality of our loss con¬ 
trol services to “buy” business. 

If you want an effective partner in an all- 
out effort to hold down your losses and 
costs, we invite you to join us. We’re the 
people who know business insurance like 
nobody else in the business. 

(l.ljUlzfcr 

' C. F. Schlueter 
PRESIDENT 
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EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Sports Illustrated 
Timi & I.in. Building, 
Rockefeller Center, 

New York. New York 10020. 

Time Inc. also publishes Time, For¬ 
tune, Money, People and. in con¬ 
junction with its subsidiaries, the 
International editions of Time. Chair¬ 
man of the Board, Andrew Heiskcll; 
Vice Chairman. Roy E. Larsen: 
President, James R. Shepley; Group 
Vice Presidents. Charles B. Bear. 
R. M. Buckley. Arthur W. Keylor: 
Vice President Finance, Richard B. 
McKeough; Vice President—Corpo¬ 
rate & Public Affairs, Donald M. 
Wilson; Vice Presidents, Ralph P. 
Davidson, Robert P Fisler, Otto 
Fuerbringer, Charles L. Gleason, Jr,. 
Peter S. Hopkins, Edward Patrick 
Lenahan, Henry Luce 111, Joan D. 
Manley, John A. Meyers, J. Richard 
Munro, E. Gabriel Perle, Herbert D. 
Schut/, Ira R. Slagtcr, Robert M. 
Steed, Kelso F. Sutton. Arthur H. 
Thornhill. Jr.. Garry Valk, Barry 
Zorthian; Treasurer. Clifford J. 
Grum; Asst. Treasurer, J. Winston 
Fowlkes; Comptroller and Asst. Sec¬ 
retary, William E. Bishop: Asst. 
Comptrollers. Kevin L. Dolan. Eu¬ 
gene F. Farm; Asst. Secretary. P. 
Peter Shcppe. 


CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS & 

ORDER FORM 

IF YOU'RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


Attach your present mailing 
label here and fill in your new 
address below. Mail to: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60611 


FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this or other mailers concerning your 
subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc., 

CALL TOLL FREE 

800 - 621-8200 

(Illinois: 800: 972-8302) 

Subscription price in the United States. Canada. 
Puerto Rico and the Caribbean Islands is 514.00 a 
year Military personnel anywhere in the world 
$10.00 a year; all others $18.00 a year 

To order SI, check Box: □ new □ renewal 
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CROSBEE AND GUTS 

Sir: 

We thoroughly enjoyed the article by 
J. D. Reed on Frisbce as a sport {“They Are 
My Life and My Wife", Feb. 24). At theHav- 
erford School, which we attend, Frisbee has 
become much more than a lunchtime amuse¬ 
ment. Our game is called Crosbee, and there 
is nothing like it outside of our school. It is 
played four men to a side, on a 60-by-40- 
yard field, and the object is to throw the Fris¬ 
bce into the opponent's goat. The rules arc 
simple: the man with the Frisbee is allowed 
to run, unless he is touched by an opponent, 
in which case possession changes. To fore¬ 
stall a touch, players can pass off or "down" 
the Frisbee by putting the disk on the ground 
and tapping it. Play then stops for a moment, 
whereupon the player can pass off or run 
again, although he cannot shoot from a 
downed position. A toss out of bounds re¬ 
sults in loss of possession. The goalie, who 
mans a 6-by-6-fooi lacrosse net, can come 
up on offense when his team has possession 
of the Frisbee. 

A mixture of lacrosse, hockey and Fris¬ 
bee, Crosbee is fast and furious. A Crosbee 
Intramural League has evolved, complete 
with Saturday schedules and playoffs. 

Arthur Kyriazis 
John Kyriazis 

Lansdowne, Pa. 

Sir: 

Thanks to J. D. Reed and John G. Zim¬ 
merman for a well-written story with excel¬ 
lent photos. I have one comment to make, 
however. Reed tells about the Frisbee game 
called Guts. He says the game "is played by 
two live-man teams standing 15 yards apart. 
Each team tries to throw the disk past the 
opposite side without getting the Frisbee out 
of reach from honest effort (which, gentle¬ 
manly enough, is decided by the receivers 
themselves)." Since there is already a length 
to the field, why not just mark off' a desig¬ 
nated width'.’ This would then stop the yell¬ 
ing that may occur land probably does) when 
one team disagrees with the other. 

Hal Lvjtsko 

Pittsburgh 

CATTER UP! 

Sir: 

How about a few final entries in the Cal¬ 
ler Cup competition (Scorecard, Ecb. 17), 
which has been an interesting tndoor sport 
for cold wintry days. Here they are: 

For Protestant and Catholic clergy: cross¬ 
country. 

For rabbis: parallel Bar Mitzvah. 

For the Knights of Columbus: sailing. 

For the Masons: brick throwing. 

For executioners: hang gliding. 

For engineers: a triangle meet with pros¬ 
pectors and crooked financiers who special¬ 
ize in claim and bail jumping. 


For taffy manufacturers: tug-of-war. 

For beauty shop operators: curling. 

J. Walter Dickson 

Houston 

Sir: 

Please, oh. please, have Sam Cattcr open 
two more slots in his Superstar competition: 
one for a precision-drill team (open to den¬ 
tists only) and a hammer throw strictly for 
carpenters. 

Mary G. Call 

Ithaca, N.Y. 

COLOR-COORDINATED 

Sir: 

Your Scorecard item "Hues and T»es" 
of Feb. 17 regarding (he outlining of World 
Football League players with different-col¬ 
ored pants according to position, brings back 
memories of our Queen Anno (Seattle) High 
School football team of the mid-1950s. 

Our coach, Dick Clark, utilized gold hel¬ 
mets for backs and receivers and maroon 
helmets for interior linemen. This, however, 
was a child born of necessity, not one of 
showmanship. We just didn't have enough 
of the newer gold helmets to go around. 

It didn't do a whole lot for our record, 
but I think we had the highest pass-comple¬ 
tion average in the league. 

KtN Allan 

Springfield. Va. 

Sir: 

You speak of the WFL's plan for different- 
colored pants according to player position 
as if the idea were new. Possibly the writer 
is too young to remember the St. Mary’s Col¬ 
lege of California team of the 1930s. As 1 
recall, all of the positions were identified by 
various colors, especially the backs and the 
receivers. It was very impressive and I'm sur¬ 
prised the idea was not copied then. 

C. M. Morse 

Chamblec, Ga. 

•As Herman Meisicr. center on the 1933 
St. Mary's team, remembers it. Coach 
Slip Madigan decked out the interior 
linemen in red, including socks and 
shoes; the backs and ends were dressed 
all in blue: and the quarterback wore 
w'hitc.—ED. 

Sir: 

It all sounds great, but there is one 
question I would like answered: What about 
those people who don't have color TV sets? 

Jim Johnson 

Detroit 


Address editorial mail to Si-okis Illustrated, 
Timi & Lin Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York. N.Y. 10020. 












Your game is specialized 
NowYourGlove is, too! 


If you catch or play first you need a specialized glove to do 

> the job right. Everybody knows that. But what if you pitch or 
play third? What if you play the outfield? Or second or 

> short? Fact is, you need a glove designed specifically 
^for each position on the field. You need YourGlove" 

WL And only Spalding makes it •' 


Outfield. 

You need a gigantic a love to reach 
every ball in the park (and an occa¬ 
sional one that's on its way out of it). 
The extra flexible H-web helps you line 
up the ball in the air and hang on to it 
when it comes down. No matter how hard 
you comedown. 


3rd base. 

Crack! On those do-or-die 
shots you need the quick¬ 
ness of an infielder and the 
reach of an outfielder. 
That’s why your glove has 
to give you both. It has a 
flexible, double hinged 
web that inhales any¬ 
thing you get close to. 


Pitcher, b—^ 

Fooling hitters I^T 
is your business .\a 1 
You need a solid 
web so they won't ^ 
know what's coming.^ 
_ And extra size to 
hfc protect yourself 
when they guess right! 


YourGlove"' by Spalding. Exclusive features 
include: single piece Crown Back design for 
superior shape and comfort;adjustable thumb 
and finger loops and wrist strap to fit any hand 
for superior control; top grain American leather 
to last a lifetime. 


2nd base/ 
short stop. 


Double 


Win a Free Trip to the World Series. 

Spalding, maker of the only base¬ 
ball ever used in the majors, wants 
to send you and a friend to the 
1975 World Series. Details and 
entry blanks at the Spalding 
YourGlove'-display 
at your sport- \ 


plays are 
what you're after, 
fr A short, wide 
glove is what 
you need. The 
~ stiff, single piece 
web helps you find 
the handle faster to 


T . 4| 

unload in a hurry 
on the pivot. 

mg goods 
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Of all filter kings tested: 

Carlton 

is lowest* 

Look at the latest U.S. Government figures for 
other brands that call themselves low in tar. 

tar, nicotine, 
mg/cig mg/cig 

Brand D (Filter) 14 1.0 

Brand D (Menthol) 14 1.0 

Brand K (Menthol) 14 0.9 

Brand R (Filter) 14 0.9 

Brand M (Filter) 12 0.9 

Brand T (Menthol) 12 0.7 

Brand T (Filter) 11 0.7 

Brand V (Filter) 11 0.7 

Brand V (Menthol) 11 0.8 

Carlton Filter 4 0.3 

Carlton Menthol 4 0.3 

Carlton 70's (lowest of all brands)- 
2 mg. "tar”, 0.2 mg. nicotine 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Tour Health. 



Filter and Menthol: 4 mg. "tar", 0.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Oct.74. 















